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Four in a Row 


Vivian Lyon Moore 


DuriNc RECENT MONTHS AN UNPRECEDENTED AMOUNT of nation- 
wide newspaper and radio publicity has called attention to the 
little midwestern city of Hillsdale, because of the exploits of its 
remarkable college football team. With the longest unbroken 
winning streak in the country, the team was watched closely 
by football fans everywhere, and it is estimated that some seventy 
million television spectators saw the boys play what an unbiased 
Pennsylvania observer called “the most interesting and exciting 
game” of the season at the Holiday Bowl in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
on December 21, 1957. The team was also awarded the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Touchdowners’ Trophy as the “outstanding small college 
team in the nation,” and its coach was chosen “coach of the year.” 
“At last,” said Hillsdale’s boosters, “the city has been put on the 
map.” 

These same boosters forget—or perhaps never knew—that eighty 
years ago, in 1879, when aquatics topped the list of amateur sports 
in popularity, the fame of their small city had spread throughout 
the nation and across the sea as well, without benefit of radio or 
television. Even as the question, “What and where is Hillsdale?” 
was being asked by an indignant East, the entire sporting world 
was resounding with plaudits for the phenomenal achievements of 
an inexperienced, self-coached rowing crew which was arousing 
astonished, sometimes grudging, admiration everywhere. News- 
paper accounts bristled with superlatives; veteran rivals gritted their 
teeth over the bitter medicine of defeat; and in the midst of the 
excitement the four young clerks who composed the crew (not 


1The material for this article was largely taken from the scrapbooks of 
Captain Clarence W. Terwilliger, in geod geen none of the clippings 
was identified as to date and many lacked the name of the tage The 
writer interviewed Mr. Terwilliger several times before his death, consulted 
the local papers, and viewed the collection of trophies now in possession of 
Tervilliger’s daughter, Mrs. Benjamin Merchant of Jonesville. The 
writer feels that the article is especially timely for two reasons: it follows 
the recent publicity given Hillsdale’s football team, and it is eighty years 
since the rowing crew started its career. 
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a college team this time) went calmly on their unorthodox way, 
winning victories and bringing renown to their home city. 

In reply to a perplexed New York editor who opined that Hills- 
dale must be a sort of American Venice to bring forth such oars- 
men, an unidentified correspondent wrote: 

For the geographical information of the World, and other ignorant 
papers east and west, it may be well to explain that Hillsdale is a city 
in southern Michigan, noted chiefly for its Baptist college and its stal- 
wart Republican majorities. It is not situated on any of the Great Lakes 
or rivers, and its amateur boatmen have to travel a couple of miles to 
do their practice rowing on Baw Beese Lake, a narrow and irregular 
stretch of water not more than two or three miles long. 


After the Hillsdales had won their third consecutive national 
championship, the Washington Star proclaimed them the “great- 
est four-oar crew ever produced in America.” Another paper stated 
that they were “the fastest amateur quartette ever to sit in a 
shell.” No less a personage than President Theodore Roosevelt, 
when his special train stopped at Hillsdale in 1907, greeted the 
welcoming committee with the query, “Do you people still row?” 
He expressed his “peculiar pleasure” in seeing the city and the 
lake where the famous crew had trained, and then, at his own re- 
quest, he was introduced to Captain Clarence W. Terwilliger, one 
of his boyhood heroes, who, because of the crush, had to be passed 
over the shoulders of the crowd to the car platform. 

Captain Terwilliger had been responsible for the organization of 
the Hillsdale crew, none of whom had any knowledge of scientific 
rowing. He had conceived the idea, read all the available books 
on the subject, chosen the personnel of the crew, and then put 
them and himself to work, with such successful results that one 
punning journalist dubbed them “the noblest Rowmen of them 
all.” To condition themselves they ran the two miles to the lake, 
rowed around the course, timing themselves with a stop watch, 
took a hasty rubdown with rough towels, and ran home again. 
They trained on “anything they liked the taste of’ and earned the 
nickname “Pie-Eaters” from their unconventional diet. They ap- 
pear to have violated most of the accepted principles of rowing 
form, but they evolved an efhcient form of their own that served 
them well. They “used a very long slide,” said the New York 
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Herald, “depending on this almost entirely, without using their 
backs; they feathered under water, rowed 44 strokes a minute and 
spurted even higher”; and they developed a speed and an endurance 
which earned for them the highest national honors. One enthusi- 
astic editor remarked, “Call them ‘gawky,’ ‘untrained,’ deprecate 
their ‘horrible stroke’ if you will; the fact remains that they ‘got 
thar,’ and don’t you forget it!” And thereupon the Hillsdales 
acquired another of their numerous nicknames, “The Git-Thars.” 

This amazing crew consisting of No. 2 Oar John D. Wilson, a 
salesman in his father’s dry goods store; No. 3 Oar Louis F. Beck- 
hardt, connected with his father’s produce, grocery, and grain 
business; Stroke Esbon B. Van Valkenburgh, a clerk in the post 
office of which his father was postmaster; and Captain Terwilliger, 
a bookstore clerk, in the bow position, began its career in the fall 
of 1878. Came spring, with its greater opportunities for pursuing 
their hobby, and they purchased from an older Saginaw crew a 
secondhand “paper boat,” a type of craft that none of them had 
previously even seen. As the weeks went by and their skill in- 
creased, their ambition grew, till, with some moral support from 
their fellow townsmen but with very little financial backing, they 
decided to enter the national regatta at Saratoga, New York, sched- 
uled for July 9, 10, and 11, 1879, with a stopoff at Toledo, Ohio, 
for the Northwestern Amateur Association Regatta on the way. 
The latter would be their racing debut. In reminiscing about that 
first step in their career, Mr. Terwilliger recalled: 

We went to Toledo a week ahead of time, so as to get used to the 
course; but our boat didn’t come until the day before the race, so we 
couldn’t practise after all. The river was very rough and all the other 
entries backed out except the Toledo Undines. We didn’t know enough 
to back out! They made great sport of the green country team from 
Hillsdale. We knew nothing about rowing in a race, and one of the 
crew from Monroe, who had rowed in England, advised me, “Now, 
C.W., don’t be in too big a hurry. Take it easy!” 

The Hillsdales’ policy, however, had never included “taking it 
easy,” and they won the race by three lengths, time 14 minutes, 
10 seconds. The Toledo paper attributed the victory to the “su- 
perior beef and endurance of the Hillsdale men in the rough 
water,’—water that had half-filled their shell before the race was 


over. 
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Much encouraged by this initial success, the crew left for Sara- 
toga that night. To guard against any possibility of their boat 
being delayed again, they themselves carried it into the train and 
slung it from the ceiling of the coach. Their arrival at their destina- 
tion for what was billed as the “Greatest Regatta of the Age” cre- 
ated no stir, though it occasioned some amusement. The Hillsdale 
lads had no record; they came from a town that had no boating 
traditions; their coach, scoffed one of the New York state papers, 
had been only “their concerted gumption.” It was generally as- 
sumed that they had come simply for the sake of having “a bit of 
a racket” and to improve their local reputation by figuring in a 
good race. Later the Albany, New York, Journal commented rue- 
fully, “They made an uncommonly lively racket—its echoes are 
now sounding from the Atlantic to the Pacific; they were so re- 
markably successful in advancing their local reputation that today 
finds the Hillsdale crew the champion four of the United States.” 

The 1879 regatta of the National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men at Saratoga, the seventh in the annual series, was hailed as 
the greatest regatta ever held in the world, both in point of num- 
bers and in point of quality. The competitors were described as 
the creme de la creme of America’s boating representatives, assem- 
bled for the purpose of determining superiority. According to the 
Troy, New York, Daily Times, every prominent fast crew and 
sculler in the United States was included among the 180 men par- 
ticipating. Into this meeting of tested experts, and unaccompanied 
by anyone from their home town except John G. Wolf, their single 
substitute, the untried Hillsdales ventured, modestly, yet with 
some confidence. When counseled not to compete, but only to 
observe, in order to familiarize themselves with technical niceties, 
they replied, “We are going to row at Saratoga, and we are going 
to make some of those Eastern fellows sweat”—which they pro- 
ceeded to do with neatness and dispatch to the highest degree, 
“one of the most wonderful athletic feats on record,” stated the 
Detroit News. 

The regatta course was a one-and-a-half-mile straightaway, ex- 
tending from a starting line of six skiffs, moored one hundred feet 
apart near Snake Hill, to a finish line marked by a row of small 
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red tin cans, stretching across the cove from Leslie’s windmill to- 
ward the bridge. Trial heats for all events opened on July 9 and 
lasted two days, with a rather small audience. To the puzzled 
surprise of everyone, Hillsdale emerged as one of the six finalists 
in the four-oared contest, though even then no one gave it con- 
sideration as the possible eventual winner. The Wah-wah-sums 
of Saginaw, and the Sho-wae-cae-mettes of Monroe, were the 
favorites. The others were the Atalantas of New York, the Eliza- 
beths of Portsmouth, Virginia, and the Mutuals of Albany. At 
the last moment the Atalantas, dumbfounded and somewhat stunned 
at having been beaten by Hillsdale on the previous day, withdrew 
and left the crucial race to the remaining five. 

This four-oared race was the climax of the regatta, creating more 
interest than all the other events combined. An immense amount 
of money was staked on the outcome by the greatly augmented 
number of spectators, whose excitement had been brought to a 
high pitch by the contest, the like of which had never before been 
seen in America. The line-up was the Shos, the Elizabeths, the 
“formidable Hillsdales,” the Mutuals, and the Wah-wahs. Let 
the contemporary newspapers tell the story. 

They got the word “go” at 12:30 p.m., [said the Detroit News.] 
The Michigan trio took the lead, rowing neck-and-neck in a desperate 
effort to shake each other. The veterans in the boats of the Shos and 
the Wah-wahs could not get rid of each other, nor could they get 
rid of those pesky Hillsdales, who clung to them like a puppy to a 
root. Home they came in a bunch, the Hillsdales and Shos even and 
ahead, and the others gamely pulling about a length to the rear, with 
the Saginaw giants working like steam engines. As they approached 
the narrows where the finish line was drawn, it was the most excit- 
ing struggle ever seen at an American regatta. Three fouls were called 
by umpire William B. Curtis, one of the best-posted rowing men in 
the world. The Wah-wahs and the Shos were disqualified and the 
race was ordered re-rowed between the Mutuals, the Elizabeths, ~~ 
the Hillsdales. Hillsdale crossed the line two lengths ahead . n- 


ning by the fastest time ever made in a mile-and-a-half- straight- totaal 
amateur race on dead water. 


The New York Sun gave this picture of the final contest: 


At about half-past three in the afternoon the three crews started 
again. ... The stranger crew from Michigan at once set a stroke of 46, 
keeping it up in a manner perfectly wonderful. Their stroke [is] a 
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“get there” stroke. [The] violation of rowing traditions ... marked 
in the Hillsdales, causes old oarsmen to ponder, and may lead to a new 
departure in the aquatic world. ... The wonderful Michigan crew scored 
a final and sweeping triumph for the West as they whirled across the 
finish in the unparalleled time on dead water of 8 minutes, 32 2/3 
seconds. ... The Hillsdales were received with enthusiastic cheers as 
they came in, all the friends of other Michigan crews joining in the 
congratulations. 


The New York Times reported: 


The race [went] to a crew, almost unknown to the rowing world and 
wholly so to that outside of it. They were the Hillsdales of Hillsdale, 
Michigan, wherever that may be — the heretofore unknown but, by 
this splendid exhibition, the now famous crew from Michigan. 


The Chicago Tribune commented: 


Southern Michigan took the four-oared prize, through her unknown 
raw crew. Pulling in a shell considered hardly fit for service, without 
friends or money, they came and conquered in splendid style. . . . 
They were apparently as much surprised as their supporters at their 
victory and prowess, having expected no such good fortune. ... Led by 
the spirit of the great Chief Baw Beese on the waters which bear his 
name, they had learned the stroke which led to victory and astonished 
the world. 


The Albany Journal analyzed the Hillsdale system as follows: 


It is a victory that will prove gall and wormwood to the exponents of 
boating as a science. Force, rather than skill, gained this crew the day. 
Their pulling is enough to make any devotee of the English stroke 
howl for anguish. They are as destitute of style as Ben Butler of bash- 
fulness. But they have unlimited muscle, unlimited courage, unlimited 
wind, unlimited staying qualities. Apparently their vocabulary con- 
tains no such word as “tired.” That’s the kind of a crew the Hillsdale 
is. It is well calculated to take the conceit out of many pre-conceived, 
time-honored notions in vogue in boating circles. It isn’t showy, but it 
is a master of so much regattaing as consists in getting to a given point 
before the other fellows. Their native state may well be proud of the 
four Michiganders that cooked the goose of so many crack crews. 


That evening a reception was tendered all visitors at the Con- 
gress Hall ballroom, which was filled with guests. Amid hearty 
cheers, prizes and trophies were presented to the various winners 
by General Roger A. Pryor with appropriate remarks. For Hills- 
dale’s unprecedented victory in the great four-oared race it re- 
ceived a rich crimson silk banner, embroidered and fringed with 











Hillsdale Rowing Crew with trophies won at Saratoga National Regatta in 1879 
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gold and suspended on a rosewood rod, handsome gold badges 
which were to be the personal property of the crew members, and 
a magnificent silver cup in the form of a boat resting upon a 
pedestal about six inches high. On either side of the boat were 
four-oared outriggers with oarsmen ready for the word. A small 
figure of Neptune was at the bow and at the stern, one represent- 
ing victory placing a wreath upon the victors. 

Back at Hillsdale, when the great news came in over the wires, 
the town went wild. Within fifteen minutes from the time the 
crier ran shouting from the telegraph office, the peaceful streets 
became bedlam. Business was suspended, bells were rung, bonfires 
kindled, cannons fired, flags displayed. Impromptu bands marched 
here and there, dispensing music. Immediately the citizens be- 
gan to prepare for a rousing welcome. Houses and stores were 
decorated, an evergreen arch of triumph was erected at the 
railway station, another on the main street, through which the 
victors were to be escorted upon their arrival. The Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad cooperated by offering half-fare 
tickets to the fifteen or twenty members of the reception committee 
who were to meet the crew at Toledo. The Undines, good sports- 
men that they were, joined the committee at Toledo in an ovation 
to their successful rivals. At Hudson the train stopped and waited, 
while Hillsdale’s neighboring village paid its compliments through 
L. H. Salsbury as spokesman. 

But it was the crew's home town that really turned out en 
masse. A tremendous crowd met the train and lined the street, 
a demonstrative, vociferous, waving crowd, which screamed itself 
hoarse, as a procession, led by Lambert's Band and the firemen in 
uniform, with the heroes of the day seated in a flower-hung six- 
horse open carriage, followed by the Knights Templar Band and 
citizens in carriages or on foot, marched up Howell Street and 
around the court house square to the grandstand on the northwest 
corner. There addresses were delivered by Mayor Arvin F. Whelan, 
Congressman Henry Waldron, and Fire Chief McIntyre, after 
which the crew was taken to the hotel for a “sumptuous dinner” 
at city expense. Band music and fireworks continued in the eve- 
ning until a late hour. 
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Two nights later a public reception in the elaborately festooned 
and bedecked Underwood Opera House further honored the 
champions. Features of the decorating scheme were Captain Ter- 
williger’s single scull hung over the stage, beneath it the red and 
gold championship banner, and crossed over the two private boxes 
the long spoon oars that had sped the boys to victory. True to 
the fashion of the times, there were more speeches and, with his 
usual ready wit, Will Carleton, Hillsdale’s own poet, the Eddie 
Guest of that era, produced and read a poem entitled “Our Four 
in a Row.” 

As a consequence of the Hillsdales’ sudden rise to fame, the 
regatta at Baw Beese Lake, planned for August 13 and 14, 1879, 
under the auspices of the newly organized Hillsdale Regatta As- 
sociation, acquired more than local importance and attracted crews 
from all over the country. Many came out of curiosity, of course, 
to discover what manner of training-ground Cif a lake can be called 
a ground) could develop such a crew. All came determined to 
put the up-start oarsmen back in their proper place, to thrust them 
back into the obscurity where they belonged. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten occasion for that quiet spot in 
southern Michigan. A crowd, estimated at ten thousand, was in 
attendance, including practically the entire Hillsdale population, 
for whom it was their first opportunity to see the champions in 
action. The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern ran excursions 
from all points on its lines and also special trains from Hillsdale 
to the lake. Two grandstands were built, one near the Hillsdale 
boathouse, the other near the Baw Beese boathouse, with a tem- 
porary footbridge connecting them for passage across and for the 
accommodation of some of the standees. Five brass bands were 
on hand to lend a gala touch. The umpire was Joseph C. Sterling 
of Monroe, and the judges were George W. Bates of Detroit, Alex- 
ander Grant of Monroe, and J. H. Southard of Toledo. A total 
of sixteen prizes was offered, of which Hillsdale won thirteen, Chi- 
cago one, Detroit one, and Chatham, Ontario, one. In the four-oars 
the Hillsdales made even better time than at Saratoga—1% miles 
in 7 minutes, 2% seconds, though rowing against the wind in a 
boat which was said “not to be fit to row a race in’—and received 
tumultuous applause. In the senior double sculls the betting odds 
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were two to one in favor of the Toledo Undines, but Terwilliger 
and Van Valkenburgh came in ahead, time 7 minutes, 473% sec- 
onds. The Undines admitted sadly, “Those Hillsdales are too much 
for us. There are not two men on top of the water who can beat 
those two Hillsdales.” On the evening of August 14 the usual 
public reception was held in the opera house, where Congressman 
Waldron presented the prizes, and dancing and refreshments fol- 
lowed. . 

Declining an invitation to compete in the Detroit regatta, the 
Hillsdales now broke training and returned to business for the bal- 
ance of the season; but in preparation for the next summer, when 
they expected to defend their title, they bought a new boat from 
Waters and Son of Troy, New York, a racing shell 41 feet in 
length, 19 inches in width, weighing 120 pounds fully rigged, 
which was received just before ice closed the lake. 

When the 1880 season opened, all followers of aquatics were 
tensely eager to see what sort of showing the new champions 
would make. Would they repeat their astonishing success of the 
previous year, or would it prove to be a mere flash in the pan, a 
favor from Lady Luck, accorded only once? The regatta which 
furnished the answer to these queries was the Inter-State Regatta 
held at New Orleans on Lake Pontchartrain, June 2 and 3, with 
the St. John Rowing Club as hosts. One thousand dollars’ worth 
of prizes, displayed at A. B. Griswold’s jewelry store, were the 
stakes. Mr. Nadeau, captain of the Sho-wae-cae-mettes, said to 
Captain Terwilliger, “Do you see those four prizes over there? 
Well, those four are going back to Monroe.” “Maybe,” was Ter- 
williger’s laconic reply, “but if they ever go back to Monroe, we 
four boys are going back with them.” 

The Hillsdales had again taken only a single substitute with 
them, this time Edward T. Beckhardt, a brother of the No. 3 Oar. 
The Southerners generously paid the transportation of all visiting 
crews, and the Michigan men made the trip late in May, so that 
they might have time to learn the course. Their practice sessions 
were watched with absorbed interest. Either their form had im- 
proved, or Southern courtesy to a guest prevailed over critical 
honesty, for the New Orleans paper declared: 


The Hillsdales did glide over the surface of the placid lake in a 
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way beautiful to behold. They row in a pretty style, each oar dipping 
the water with precision, while their long, steady, sweeping stroke 
shows how powerful a race they are capable of rowing. It is also a 
matter of astonishment the amount of muscular development of each 


individual member of the Hillsdales. 


The regatta itself, without a hitch in the arrangements and un- 
marred by a single foul, was pronounced aquatically perfect from 
beginning to end. Early scheduled events went off smoothly. 
Terwilliger and Van Valkenburgh easily captured the double 
scull race in 10 minutes, 22 seconds. The climax which all were 
anticipating, however, was the last race on the second day—the 
four-oared shell contest, which brought together the famous Sho- 
wae-cae-mettes and the now equally famous Hillsdales in a real 
test of supremacy. The odds were on the ex-champion Shos with 
their world-wide reputation, still rated as invincible despite their 
misfortune of a year before. Money was put up freely at a ratio 
of $100 to $80. Other entrants were ignored, or “thought of 
only as being in the way,” and, as the two Michigan crews ap- 
proached the finish line, the excitement passed all bounds. Kinky- 
headed pickaninnies bobbed in and out of the water along the 
course, shouting, “Row, ye devils! Row!” “It was nip and tuck 
between the Michigan giants,” said the reporters. “The terrific 
pace of both crews was phenomenal.” But the Hillsdales “got thar” 
three hundred yards ahead of their rivals—time 9 minutes, 15 sec- 
onds—thereby proving beyond question that they were indeed the 
champion four of the country. 

The inevitable public reception, with speeches, took place at the 
St. Charles Hotel, where Colonel R. N. Ogden, speaker of the 
Louisiana House of Representatives, made the presentations. Hills- 
dale received a handsome silver cup on an ebony base, in addition 
to the four personal medals. Best of all was a telegram from the 
home town, reading, “Good boys! Hillsdale rejoices over success 
of her champion Four.” 

As a pleasant postlude to the regatta, the crew was entertained 
with a real Southern dinner at a large sugar plantation right on 
the river, complete with levees, negro quarters, and all the other 
appurtenances of old-time Southern life. It was owned by a Span- 
ish-American named Soniat, a charming host, who introduced the 
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inland Northerners to the eating of shrimps—a new experience 
for all of them. 

Later in June the annual regatta of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation at Moline, Illinois, in which Hillsdale won the four-oars 
in 12 minutes, 2] seconds, on a two-mile course with a turn, served 
as good preparation for the eighth national regatta, held on the 
Schuylkill River at Philadelphia, July 7, 8, and 9, with an entry 
list of about two hundred names. There the crew faced opponents 
from Toronto, Ontario; Philadelphia; Carmansville and Albany, 
New York; Newark, New Jersey; Reading, Pennsylvania; and 
Detroit and Wyandotte, Michigan. The older Western crews 
were conspicuously absent. Bright silk head-handkerchiefs, given 
to all the oarsmen by John Wanamaker and Company, made flash- 
ing spots of color on the one-and-a-half-mile straight-away course, 
while the boat house decorations of flags and bunting (the work 
of the same great firm) elicited universal admiration. A “goodly 
number” of spectators enjoyed the events. 

From the very beginning it had been a foregone conclusion that 
the championship would again go to Hillsdale, and so it did—time, 
8 minutes, 53 seconds. A write-up in the Philadelphia Sun had 
this to say: 

The Hillsdales won as they pleased. There have been so many 

ridiculous yarns written about their “git thar” style by men who ought 
to know better, that it was a pleasure to see them literally “row down” 
criticism. We unhesitatingly say that their stroke is the very best for 
oar rowing, and the sooner our clubs adopt it, the quicker they will 
come to the front. The Hillsdales’ stroke is the correct one, make 
no mistake. 
Judgment passed by other sports writers declared, “By their vic- 
tory, the Hillsdales proved their easy superiority to any four ama- 
teurs that sit in a shell on this continent,” and “Without doubt they 
are the strongest and most scientific Four America has ever pro- 
duced.” 

In conformance with the National Association rules, the cup 
won at Saratoga had been sent on to Philadelphia for the 1880 
regatta, securely packed and wrapped; but the box bore an extra 
label marked, “TO BE RETURNED!” The crew’s optimism was 
justified, and back to the little Michigan city it came, with the 
engraving brought up-to-date: 
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Hillsdale Rowing Club, Saratoga, 1879—time 8.32% 

Hillsdale Rowing Club, Philadelphia, 1880—time 8.53 
This striking trophy, together with the 1879 and 1880 champion- 
ship banners, new gold badges “worth $25 apiece,” and other prizes 
earned at the several meets were exhibited in the show window 
of Budd’s jewelry store to the jubilant home-folk, who took a deep 
personal pride and satisfaction in the exploits of their idolized crew. 

As concrete evidence of that pride, the citizens chartered a car 
the latter part of July and accompanied the Hillsdales to Bay City 
for the Northwestern Amateur Association Regatta. Charles S. 
French, president of the Hillsdale Club, had been elected to the 
association’s board of directors and was appointed to act as one of 
the judges during the regatta. 

For the convenience of spectators, a grandstand had been erected 
in a strategic position; the river was lined with rafts of logs to 
which yachts and rowboats were moored; the umpire’s tug steamed 
busily up and down; and the Saginaw press boat, on which Tony 
Pastor, the popular theatrical manager, was a guest, lay at one 
side of the starting point. “Expectation was on tiptoe,” said the 
Detroit Free Press, an expectation only slightly dampened by the 
intermittent showers, during which “the thunder rolled by way 
of parting salvo,” as several of the preliminary events got under 
way. 

For the senior four-oars—the major contest, as usual—there were 
but two starters, the Hillsdales and the Wah-wah-sums of Saginaw. 

At the very first dip Haven [of the War-wahs] broke his oar. The 
start was recalled. The Wah-wah-sums pulled back to their boat 
house, and it was supposed would speedily report again for the race. 
They did not come, and after much delay sent word that they were 
unable to repair damages. The Hillsdales four then pulled over the 
course alone. Their style of rowing was closely scrutinized, and but 
little fault could be found with it. They set out to make as good time 
as possible and worked with steadfast honesty. Unfortunately for a 


fast record, the steamboat Metropolis came down over the course at 
full speed, creating swells which greatly hindered the shell. 


In spite of so real a handicap the crew rowed the three-mile 
course with a turn, against a swift current, in 19 minutes, 18 
seconds, and then handily defeated the Detroit Centennials and 
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the Wah-wahs in the open-fours on the one-and-a-half-mile straight- 
away against the same swift current in 9 minutes, 433%4 seconds— 
“one of the finest races ever rowed on American waters,” asserted 
the sports writers. 

Since it had been conceded in planning the four-oar race that 
first place would go to the champions, the association, in order to 
ensure a contest in this most interesting of all the events, had of- 
fered a special prize to the winner of second place, and the Cen- 
tennials took it—time 10 minutes, 1 second. 

In place of a reception the Bay City people gave a “grand ban- 
quet” at the Fraser Hotel. A typically nineteenth-century elaborate 
menu, almost endless, beginning with oysters, both raw and es- 
calloped, ending with six kinds of fruit, candies, nuts, and cream 
biscuits, and marked by “an absence of wine or any sort of in- 
toxicants,” was served, according to the Bay City Courier, “with 
commendable promptitude” to the visitors and the “most prominent 
and influential citizens.” A lengthy program of toasts and music 
followed the meal, the prizes were distributed by Judge Isaac 
Marston, and the company dispersed, “conquered by the generous 
hospitality, good feeling, and enthusiasm which has never been 
equalled,” to quote one of the speakers. The Hillsdale boys added 
“that the Bay City regatta surpassed even the recent national 
regatta at Philadelphia, not only in regard to interesting races, 
but also in regard to course and attendance.” 

At the second annual Hillsdale regatta the next week, the 
host crew gave only exhibition pulls, withdrawing from the races 
out of courtesy to their guests. Nation-wide, the press agreed that 
there was “no Four in this country which could give them any- 
thing like a close race.” 

In the meantime the Hillsdale crew, though not much interested 
in foreign competition, had entered their names in the Toronto 
regatta, where Canada’s finest would be appearing. By the general 
public, the presence of the United States champions was expected 
to be one of the chief drawing cards of the meet; but the officials 
of the Canadian association put so many obstacles in the way of 
their coming and, regardless of their recognized status, made such 
unreasonable demands for proof of their qualifications, that the 


Hillsdales finally cancelled their entry and disbanded for the 
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summer. They had been organized two years and had won every 
contest that they had entered. 

In the spring of 1881 the crew was reorganized, Homer P. Mead 
replacing Wilson as No. 2 Oar. The men had seriously contem- 
plated not competing in any outside regattas that season, but they 
eventually entered the Northwestern at Diamond Lake near 
Cassopolis, and the National at Washington, D.C. The outcome 
was a repetition of the story of other years. At Cassopolis they 
won the open-fours on a one-and-a-half-mile straight-away in 8 
minutes, 124% seconds, and the senior fours on a three-mile course 
with a turn in 16 minutes, 524% seconds. At the close of the meet 
the crew were the week-end guests of the Chicago Farraguts in 
the Windy City, where they were “most elegantly entertained” 
and received many evidences of the high esteem in which they 
were held. 

At the third annual Hillsdale regatta in August they rowed only 
in the open-fours, where they had a single opponent, the Detroit 
Centennials, and were again the victors—time, 10 minutes, 36 sec- 
onds, distance, 134 miles with a turn. 

Then came the ninth annual national regatta, held on the Po 
tomac River early in September. The Hillsdales were manifestly 
the most popular crew on the course. Bursts of applause greeted 
their every appearance, even before they had dipped an oar. Their 
“rapid and clean stroke,” said the Washington Post, was much ad- 
mired. And rapid it surely was, being set at 54 strokes per 
minute, as the Michigan men took the lead over the Minnesotas 
from St. Paul and the Elizabeths from Portsmouth, Virginia, and 
dropping a mere four strokes at the mile. From this point on, the 
Hillsdales had a walkaway and crossed the finish line in 8 minutes, 
6% seconds—distance one-and-a-half miles against the current. The 
other entrants from New York City, Cambridgeport, Massachu- 
setts, Philadelphia, Albany, Georgetown, and Washington had 
been eliminated in the trial heats. For the third time in succes- 
sion the crew from the little inland town, the “pond-paddlers from 
the uplands,” the “high and dry Hillsdales,” had demonstrated 


nationally their rowing supremacy. 
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As soon as the races were over, all members of the national as- 
sociation were taken on an excursion down the picturesque Po- 
tomac, accompanied by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Upton 
and other prominent officials—a sort of “busman’s holiday” that 
was, nevertheless, a welcome change from the customary receptions 
and speeches. The concluding ceremony of the occasion was the 
presentation of prizes at the Arlington Hotel the next morning. 
General J. Hale Sypher presided and congratulated the association 
on the series of races that had “never been excelled by any gath- 
ering of oarsmen.” As Van Valkenburgh came forward to receive 
the Hillsdales’ awards, the whole assembly gave him an ovation, 
evidencing the lack of professional jealousy which was an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the regatta. That evening the crew departed 
for home, leaving with the executive committee the association cup, 
which they had now won for the third consecutive year—an article 
of so great value that they did not wish to be responsible longer 
for its safekeeping. 

A greater tribute, however,—unexpected as it was great—was 
to be paid the Hillsdales by their fellow oarsmen of America. 
Even before they left Washington it had been proposed, with 
the hearty approval of all present, to send them to England to 
participate in the renowned Henley Royal Regatta. A sufficient 
number of pledges at $1.00 per member was immediately forth- 
coming to cover the full quota of the clubs there represented. Pres- 
ident Remington of the national association issued a statement 
through the Washington Star to this effect: 

We are going to make a national thing of it and send them abroad. 
We want to send these fellows across the water. Our [executive] com- 
mittee has decided to send circulars to all clubs of the Association, ask- 
ing them to contribute to send the crew over. ... The Sho-wae-cae-mettes 
went over on their own, but we are going to send these boys. These are 
the fellows who killed the Sho-wae-cae-mettes. 

This project, based on a conviction that it would be no more 
than a fitting recognition of the crew’s splendid achievements, was 
popular among sportsmen. The Washington Oarsman pointed out, 
“There is no doubt as to their ability to properly represent the 
amateur oarsmen of the United States. They are unquestionably 
the fastest four in the history of American aquatics.” Published 
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in the New Orleans Picayune was an interview with Mr. E. D. 
Price, for ten years sporting editor of the Detroit Post and Tribune, 
who had accompanied the Shos to England. He was quoted as 
saying: 

These young gentlemen are all of good families, good habits, and 
excellent social standing. In character and deportment, as well as 
acquatic [sic] skill, they will prove worthy representatives of their coun- 
try, and absolute confidence may be reposed in them. ... They will row 
to win, and from my knowledge of their capabilities and those of their 
English competitors, I firmly believe that, barring sickness or accident, 
they will win . . . . [The organization] should be equipped and sent 
abroad as a distinctly representative American crew. I believe that the 
response to the published appeal will be general and generous. 


Three thousand dollars was set as the amount necessary for the 
enterprise. In March, 1882, the association’s committee was able 
to announce, “It is now certain that sufficient money will be raised 
to send the Hillsdale crew to England in time to take part in 
the prominent amateur regattas of that country.” The various 
American clubs were subscribing freely. Detroit sent $500; others 
sent lesser amounts. Interested individuals were mailing checks 
to the fund. A total of $603 from the hometown supporters is 
shown on a time-worn, yellowed subscription paper, still in exist- 
ence, bearing the signatures of many leading citizens—and every 
pledge is marked “Paid!” It is noteworthy that the largest pledge 
came from the only woman listed, Mrs. Caroline Waldron. 

Tarough Mr. J. H. C. Watts, president of the national associ- 
ation and a former member of the North London Rowing Club of 
Hammersmith on the Thames, an invitation from that club was 
extended to the Hillsdales to use their club house as headquarters, 
and pleasant living accommodations were offered nearby. Mr. Watts 
himself planned to leave for London on May 27 to perfect the 
arrangements and prepare for the reception of the crew. “For the 
first time,” exulted the Washington Oarsman, “America shall be 
properly and creditably represented at the ‘Great Henley’.” 

But it soon appeared that the “Great Henley” would not admit 
the “proper” and “creditable” representatives of America. To that 
English organization, rowing was the sport of “gentlemen” in the 
technical sense, and from 1879 the regatta’s rules had prohibited 
the entry of any oarsman “who is, or has been, employed for wages 
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as a mechanic, artisan, or labourer.” According to the Henley 
interpretation the United States champions were not acceptable. 

Though the Hillsdales to any unbiased mind were indisputably 
amateurs, even under the Henley definition, they submitted to 
this dictum without argument, announced that they would not 
go where they were not wanted, and imperturbably applied for 
admission to other English regattas, including Marlow, Tewkes- 
bury, Kingston, Moulsey, and the Metropolitan association, at 
the last-named of which they hoped to meet the champion crews 
of the London, Thames, Kingston, and Dublin clubs. Contrary 
to expectation, the Metropolitan association decided to follow 
Henley’s lead, sent word that foreign entries had been closed with- 
out notice, and stated also that it had already adopted the Henley 
regulations. A communication in the Sportsman of London, signed 
by one Jefferson Lowndes, declared, “Americans foist [on us] a 
class of oarsmen we do not call amateurs in England, but for whom 
a special class has been provided in what are known as tradesmen’s 
clubs.” Hillsdale’s prospects began to darken. 

Then ensued an expostulatory explosion on both sides of the 
water. The Sportsman, far from condoning the position of its cor- 


respondent, asserted that the action of the Metropolitan commit- 
tee was inexcusable and concluded, 


Hillsdale’s crew may be the best or the worst in the United States. 
This is a matter of small moment. But is is highly important that they 
should be accorded strict justice and that, whilst they are given a hearty 
welcome, they should be allowed an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, if possible. We are particularly jealous that England should 
not lose her reputation for generous fairness in the conduct of sport. 


The secretary of the North London Rowing Club wrote, “I assure 
you we are disgusted and it makes one blush to think that every 
obstacle is thrown in the way of crews coming such a distance.” 
The New York Herald entered the lists several times, published 
an editorial under the title “Perfidious Albion,” and on the eve of 
the crew’s departure dipped its pen in caustic, saying: 

The Hillsdale four-oared crew, amateur champions of America, sail 
for England tomorrow to take part in such regattas as may not be 
prematurely closed in alarm as soon as their approach is announced. 


They intended to row at Henley and Metropolitan, but the frightened 
stewards rushed within doors at once. ... Nothing daunted, however, 
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by the discouragements thus offered them, the Hillsdales will go to 
England and [take part] in such events as, perhaps, by some oversight, 
have been left open. . . . We venture to reassure and calm excited British 
oarsmen and alarmed British matrons by assuring them that neither their 
gentility nor their family plate are in danger. The Hillsdales are “gen- 
tleman amateurs” according to the English definition; ... they do not ap- 
pear in war paint nor flourish tomahawks. ... They will accept victory 
or defeat on the Thames in a graceful and manly fashion. 

A well-known London amateur oarsman said, “The complaints of 
our rowing men against [the Henley committee] are loud and long, 
but they don’t seem to take any notice. The opinion generally 
seems to be that, instead of all sorts of petty annoyances being 
shown to foreign crews, every consideration and attention should 
be given them.” From a Melbourne, Australia, newspaper came 
the following: 

Australians think the Hillsdales have been very scurvily treated. ... 
We think there is more than one crew of English amateurs capable of 
clipping the wings of the Yankees. ... A defeat at the hands of the 
Hillsdales would have been far preferable to the charge of cowardice 
which has been flung at the Henley authorities. ... When we saw that 
the English amateurs would not meet the Hillsdales, a wish was ex- 
pressed here that an Australian crew (R. Q. Roberts, H. Armytage, S. 
Fairbain, and C. N. Armytage) would throw down the gauntlet and 
endeavour to maintain the prestige of the empire. 


Heartened by these sentiments and by written assurances of 
honorable treatment and a cordial welcome from other members 
of the British rowing fraternity, and bearing official credentials 
from the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, the Hillsdales 
left home on June 6, 1882. From Mrs. G. Van Valkenburgh of 
Coldwater each man had received as a bon voyage gift a “very 
elegant” hand-painted and hand-embroidered silk badge, with a 
floral design and the word Hillsdale on one side, and on the re- 
verse another floral design and his individual name. At Adrian 
the crew was met by the Knights Templar band and a throng of 
citizens, who extended their best wishes while the conductor ac- 
commodatingly held his train. The Adrian spokesman called at- . 
tention to the fact that “descendants of men who lived in 1776 would 
now go to England in peaceful, friendly competition.” 

The crew arrived in Philadelphia the evening of June 7, having 
been feted en route by the New York clubs. J. D. Wilson, the 
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original No. 2 Oar, made the trip as substitute. A committee from 
the Crescent Club welcomed them and the next morning treated 
them to a drive around the historic Quaker city. In the afternoon 
a grand review of the so-called “Schuylkill Navy” was held in their 
honor, during which the champions gave an exhibition row before 
an audience of 5000 persons, who “rent the air with applause.” 
On Friday the “Navy” escorted them to Cape May to spend the 
day. On Saturday, June 10, at 7:00 a.m., they sailed for England, 
traveling on the S.S. Pennsylvania of the American line, Captain 
Dodge commanding, which gave them special rates. They took 
with them two shells, one a nineteen-inch and one an eighteen- 
inch, the latter a gift from Waters and Son of Troy, New York. 

At Liverpool the president and secretary of the North London 
Club were waiting to greet them and to take them to their head- 
quarters at 33 Rutland Terrace, near the Hammersmith Bridge, 
London. There the Hillsdale men went into training closely and 
critically observed by English sportsmen. Captain Terwilliger wrote 
to his friends that the river was a “miserable apology for a good 
course, full of eddies, no matter which way the tide is running, and 
there is not a mile anywhere on the four-and-a-half miles that has 
not three or four turns; but,” he continued, “I am getting the points 
pretty well in my head, for, while the Englishmen are finding fault 
with our rowing, we are learning the course.” 

At first all went well. The Americans were hospitably received 
and were made to feel that they were among friends. Several 
English regattas accepted their entries. At the “Great Marlow” on 
July 8 the Hillsdale men made their initial formal appearance on 
British waters against one of the best crews to be found, though 
the Cookborn crew “was scratched” and one or two others withdrew 
after being warned by the Henley committee that they would for- 
feit their amateur standing if they rowed with the Hillsdales. 
“But,” wrote Captain Terwilliger, “the Marlow Four did not scare 
worth a cent and they pulled against us regardless of the Henley 
committee.” The Marlow course was short—only a mile with 
the current—but exciting. The many spectators and boats along the 
shore, the ladies’ colorful parasols, the flags swelling in the breeze 
— all combined to present a gay spectacle, and the race aroused 
keen interest and considerable curiosity. After a bad foul at the 
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very beginning the Hillsdales shot ahead, at one time leading by 
one hundred yards. The Marlows made valiant efforts to overtake 
them, but the triumphant Americans crossed the finish line more 
than a length in advance of their British rivals. Once again the 
daughter had conquered the mother. A congratulatory dispatch 
from London to the Hillsdale Standard said, “There is immense 
enthusiasm over the Americans’ performance.” For their notable 
international victory the Hillsdales received a very large, handsome 
cup, suitably marked, and a set of three ornately engraved silver 
serving spoons in a leather case, also marked “Great Marlow Re- 
gatta, 1882.” 

Then things began to happen. The Hillsdale barometer fell 
rapidly. The Amateur Rowing Association of England called a 
hasty meeting of its executive committee and passed resolutions to 
the effect that it “would not be justified in recognizing the [Amer- 
ican] crew as amateurs in accordance with the English definition 
of the term, and [could] not without further evidence advise ac- 
ceptance of their challenges.” Whereupon the Metropolitan reiter- 
ated its stand, and the Moulsey, Tewkesbury, Thames, Reading, 
Barnes, and Kingston regattas cancelled their invitations. The out- 
look was gloomy in the extreme. 

The London Sportsman flew to the defense of the visitors in 
expressing its “utter astonishment at the action of the Association,” 
and called attention to the fact that, though the Hillsdales had 
held “the proud position of amateur champions for three years,” 
they now found themselves “thrown out of the entire category of 
amateurs.” The paper charged that “the framers of the resolutions 
[would] incur heavy odium and reproach” and earnestly appealed 
to “amateur oarsmen generally to decline to share the stigma.” 
The Toronto Mail supported its American neighbors by saying, 
“The refusal of English regattas to accept entries of the Hillsdales 
on the ground that the latter are doubtful amateurs is a slur upon 
amateur rowing on this continent, of which the Hillsdales have 
been champions for three years.” An angry American editor 
wrote, “Apparently, to maintain amateur standing in England, a 
crew must not row too fast!” The secretary of the American associ- 
ation wrote, in part, to the secretary of the English association, 
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“The action of your committee is regarded as an insult to all ama- 
teur oarsmen in the United States. The standing of any member 
of the Hillsdale crew is not, nor ever has been, questioned.” From 
Hillsdale itself came a cablegram signed by Mayor E. L. Koon, 
“Continue in strict training. Keep up courage and stay.” The 

Schuylkill Navy adopted the following resolution: 
WHEREAS, In consideration of the fact that the Hillsdale crew is 
the only one ever sent abroad that has received the 


endorsement of the National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen of the United States, 


Resolved, That the actions of the Amateur Rowing Association of 
England in debarring them from rowing in their ama- 
teur regattas is an insult for which we have no redress, 
but can only condemn and deplore. 


The National Association likewise passed resolutions upholding 
the amateur status of its champions, demanding a chance for them 
in English competition, and recommending that hereafter “no 
American amateur enter any British regatta whose regulations make 
any discrimination between native and foreign oarsmen whatso- 
ever.” The once unknown Hillsdale crew was on the verge of 
becoming an international incident! 

At this juncture Captain Terwilliger granted an interview to the 
Sportsman in which he informed the reporter that the boys were 
“very much disappointed with the result of their visit,” but that 
their chief concern was “at the slight thrown upon the Amateur 
Rowing Association of America.” He then issued a challenge 
to the Thames Rowing Club in the following words: 

The Thames crew being the winner in the race for senior four-oared 
shells at the Metropolitan regatta, I hereby challenge the same to row 


an international race between Putney and Mortlake on the Thames and 
would suggest the 4th of August as the day of the race. 


Again no luck! The Thames crew was denied permission to ac- 
cept the challenge! On August 3 another challenge was issued, 
this time to the association, to “furnish an amalgamated crew to 
row an international race within a fortnight.” If this was not done, 
said Mr. Terwilliger, the Hillsdales would claim the championship 


of England. 
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Since no indication of any response to this final effort came to 
hand, four of the crew (all but the captain) took passage for 
Germany, in order to see a little of Europe before their return 
home. Discouraged and homesick, they planned to sail for America 
about the middle of August. The London Evening News deplored 
the situation, saying: 

We have plenty of crews good enough to beat the Hillsdales over 
any fair course, and we ought to beat them. A refusal to meet good 


men is always open to the suspicion that we are afraid, and in this 
instance there is no reason whatever why we should be afraid. 


Suddenly a rift broke through Hillsdale’s clouded sky. The 
English association had communicated secretly with Yale, Harvard, 
and Columbia University crews concerning the champions’ amateur 
standing—though why college boys should be regarded as better 
judges than the national association officials is not readily under- 
stood. Nevertheless such inquiries had been made and, upon re- 
ceiving favorable replies to the same, the English Association exe- 
cuted an “about-face,” informed Captain Terwilliger that the 
Thames crew would accept his challenge, and asked him to recall 
his crew to England. Ten days of telegraphing eventually re- 
assembled the scattered Hillsdales at Hammersmith, where training 
was resumed. At last, after all the bickering and contention, the 
“best crew in the United States” was to meet the “best crew in 
England” (said the announcement) on the four-and-a-half-mile 
championship Thames course. 

The day of the great race (September 15) was clear and bright, 
the air warm and summer-like; there was a good tide running 
with almost no wind, and scarcely a ripple showed on the river's 
surface—“as fine [a day] for a boat-race as could well be imagined,” 
according to the English paper, the Referee. Four steamers had 
been engaged to accompany the race: the Rose to carry the umpire, 
the Lotus for the press, and a stakeboat for each crew, the Lily 
for the Thames displaying the Union Jack at the stern, the Citizen 
]. for the Hillsdales flying the Stars and Stripes. The stakeboats 
were moored not more than eighty yards from the Putney aqueduct 
and the judge was stationed above the ship at Mortlake. The 
English crew, consisting of H. B. Tween in the Bow position, J. 
Hastie as No. 2 Oar, H. Rust as No. 3 Oar, and F. Canton as 
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Stroke, were attired in white jerseys with red, white, and black 
ribbons (the club colors) on their arms; the Americans wore sleeve- 
less dark blue jerseys and silk caps. Owing to the widespread 
controversial publicity that had preceded the final arrangements, 
there was a “huge multitude” in attendance (said the Sportsman), 
posted at various points of vantage along the river—a crowd of 
mixed sympathies, though the majority, as was natural, favored the 
Londoners. 

It was a tense moment when, at 3:05 p.m., the long-disputed 
race actually started. The Hillsdales set their stroke at 49 per 
minute and soon were well to the fore. Even the hostile Referee, 
which ridiculed the Hillsdales’ form, remarking that they “threw 
the water up in shoals” and “ran upon anything but an even keel,” 
admitted that “their pace was tremendous.” Exceedingly wild and 
eccentric steering characterized both crews, the. English as well 
as the American, and at the half-mile a barge crossing the course 
occasioned a bad foul in which the oars of the two shells were 
locked together; but at the Soap Works it looked as if the Americans 
would win by a furlong, and at the Hammersmith Bridge (nearly 
half-way), with Hillsdale leading by four lengths, it seemed abso- 
lutely certain that the over-seas visitors would win the world title 
as a climax to their remarkable career. Unkind fate, however, 
ruled otherwise. At Thorneycroft, while still three lengths ahead, 
the Hillsdales suffered a disastrous and inexplicable double accident 
to their new shell. The rudder-wire snapped and Captain Ter- 
williger’s seat broke. 

The Americans stopped dead [observed the Sportsman] and... 
seemed in the utmost confusion, and then Mr. Terwilliger rose and 
removed his sliding-seat, holding it up in the air, and then pitched it 
towards the shore. It was perfectly evident that his slide had come to 
grief, and everyone expected that the Hillsdales would pause, never to 
resume. 


Not the Hillsdales! They continued to row without the seat, and 
to such good purpose that, in spite of the advantage gained by their 
antagonists during the contretemps, they reached the goal just 
thirteen seconds behind the British victors. But—the Hillsdale 
crew had experienced its first and only defeat! The Sporting Life 
of London commented, “To say the race settles which is the better 
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crew is not conclusive.” The Sportsman stated firmly, “We really 
believe that, barring the untoward accidents, the Americans would 
have won.” 

The Americans believed so, too, and requested a second race 
with the Thames crew under virtually the same conditions as before; 
but the proposal was refused—“of course!” exclaimed the Boston 
Herald scornfully. American-English amateur rowing competition 
was at an end. 

On the evening of September 15 the Thames and Hillsdale 
crews were the guests of the North London Rowing Club at a 
banquet in the Holborne restaurant, with the secretary of the host 
club presiding. After the meal, mutually complimentary toasts were 
offered (derisively designated as “butter” and “toffy” by the referee), 
in which Mr. Canton said that the race had been much more 
severe than he had anticipated, that the Thames crew had met 
foemen worthy of their steel. Mr. Hastie acclaimed the Hillsdales 
as “the fastest four-oared crew he had ever seen in the whole course 
of his life”; and Mr. Terwilliger, greeted by “repeated and deafening 
cheers,” assured the company that the Thames men were the fastest 
Four he and his companions had ever met, and he had found to 
his cost “that Britannia was mistress of the waves, not only upon 
the seas, but also upon the rivers.” 

A week or so later the Hillsdales left for home. They sailed 
from Liverpool on the S.S. Indiana, arriving in Philadelphia on the 
afternoon of October 1. In spite of the partial failure of their 
mission, they were hailed as heroes along their entire return route. 
A reception committee from the Schuylkill Navy met them at the 
Philadelphia pier to escort them to the Colonade Hotel, where a 
banquet had been planned for them; but the tired oarsmen begged 
off and took a night train for Michigan. They reached Hillsdale 
on October 2 at 11:00 p.m. Even at that late hour a large delegation 
of citizens and ladies was waiting at the station to greet them, bells 
were ringing, and an enormous bonfire, lighted in their honor, 
illuminated the town. They were taken to Randall’s dining room, 
tendered a fine supper, and formally welcomed back from their 
foreign expedition, on which they had “maintained their good 
name as honorable gentlemen and oarsmen,” declared the speaker 
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of the evening. Though they had lost the Thames race, they had 
not lost the admiration of the country nor the love of the home folk. 
These old friends, defying the technical outcome in England and 
disregarding the edict of any foreign umpire, would always consider 
their crew the international four-oar champions. 

From this time on, however, rowing as an amateur sport was 
on the wane, not only in Hillsdale, but seemingly all over Michigan. 
Why struggle further? The Detroit News lamented, “The glory of 
Michigan’s amateur rowing record is fading with great rapidity.” 
The old Hillsdale crew was broken up; their American title had 
gone by default during their ill-fated European trip; the Centennials, 
who had won the national regatta while the Hillsdales were in 
England, were no longer competing; the Sho-wae-cae-mettes and 
the Wah-wah-sums had not been heard from for some time. To 
be sure, there were sporadic attempts to revive an interest on the 
waters of Baw Beese Lake, and a new crew, again captained by 
Mr. Terwilliger, in 1883 won the northwestern regatta at Muskegon, 
the Potomac Regatta at Washington, and gave an exhibition pull 
in the National Regatta held at Newark, New Jersey. An entirely 
different crew, operating under the Hillsdale name, won over 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, at Rome City that same summer. But the 
heart had gone out of rowing. More and more it was relegated 
to a few university campuses. The day came when the famous 
old regattas had receded into the limbo of memories—indeed of 
forgotten memories. A generation grew up to whom the Hillsdales 
were but a tradition, then another generation who had never even 
heard of them. 

The old home town, nevertheless, after nearly eighty years, still 
recounts their exploits, still cherishes and exhibits their trophies, 
still echoes Will Carleton’s words: 

Let all the land hear us and all the world know, 


We're prouder than kings of our Four in a Row. 








Vacationing in Northern Michigan, 1879 


Edited with an Introduction by 
Eugene T. Petersen 


FREQUENTLY WHEN WE LOOK BACK seventy-five or one hundred 
years by means of documents, diaries, and “histories”, we get the 
impression that our forebears spent all their time cutting down 
the virgin forests, arguing about the Greenback question, or strug- 
gling with McGuffey readers. We think that these “pioneers” led 
a pretty rugged life and kept their noses pretty well to the grind- 
stone. 

But was it all work and no play? Was there no time for what 
sociologists were later to call recreation? It is a historical fact that 
people indeed did vacation away from their homes. Of course, 
there was not the widespread travel that came about as a result of 
that happy combination of Henry Ford’s Model T and the ten- 
hour day, but tourists from Michigan and out-of-state did find ways 
and means to visit northern Michigan and to marvel at the scenery, 
climate, and wildlife resources. One such visitor in 1879 was An- 
sell Judd Northrup of Syracuse, New York. 

Northrup was born in 1833 in Madison County, New York. 
After a stint at teaching, he attended Peterboro Academy and later 
Oberlin and Columbia. A law degree from the latter in 1859 en- 
abled him to practice law at Syracuse. Subsequently he became 
United States Circuit Court Commissioner and president of the 
Onondaga Historical Association. He also found time to publish 
a number of books, and one of these, entitled Camps and Tramps 
in the Adirondacks', contains the story of his experiences during 
a week's vacation in northern Michigan. Because of the book's 
limited circulation and because it contains an excellent account of 
sport-fishing methods in the seventies, as well as a description of 
the northern counties, it seems worthwhile to reprint three of the 
chapters. 

1Ansell Judd ag on ae Tramps in the Adirondacks and 
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As his account indicates, Northrup was not oblivious to the 
natural beauty of northern Michigan, but he was first a sportsman 
and had heard tales of a fabulous fish that inhabited certain streams. 
Like many other Eastern anglers, he could not rest until he had 
wetted his line in the mighty Au Sable and practiced his fishing 
skill on the Michigan grayling. 

The recorded history of this unique game fish begins shortly 
before the Civil War, when accounts of a strange type of trout 
were carried back from the Hersey, Manistee, and Au Sable rivers. 
It was a beautiful fish and as game as the popular speckled trout, 
but until 1859 no one was able to identify it correctly. Locally it 
was referred to as “Cisco”, “Michigan”, or “banner” trout. 

Largely as a result of the efforts of Dr. J. C. Parker of Grand 
Rapids and Daniel Fitzhugh of Bay City, the fish was identified 
in 1859 as a true grayling. Positive confirmation came upon its 
examination by Professor Edward D. Coke of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science in 1864. It was Coke who designated 
the Michigan variety of thymallus as tricolor. The announcement 
caused quite a stir in sportsmen’s circles because it was generally 
believed the grayling did not exist in American waters. However, 
about the same time another variety of the thymallus was discov- 
ered in the headwaters of the Yellowstone River in Montana. But 
east of the Mississippi only certain streams in Michigan contained 
this unique fish. 

With this attraction it was inevitable that visiting sportsmen 
would find the Wolverine state an attractive fishing grounds in 
the seventies and eighties. The railroads pushing north made trans- 
portation to the hitherto remote regions possible and stimulated 
a resort industry. Sportsmen's journals such as Forest and Stream 
publicized fishing grounds, and in 1874 after some firsthand ex- 
perience on the Au Sable, Editor Charles Hallock predicted that 
in ten years Michigan would be known as the grand fishing grounds 
of America. 

Today we can retrace Northrup’s trip and, like him, marvel at 
the natural beauty of northern Michigan. We can pick out a 
resort at Grayling, Boyne City, and Charlevoix, and we can tour 
historic and romantic Mackinac Island. But there is one experience 
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we cannot share with this Eastern visitor. We cannot catch a 
thymallus tricolor—for the Michigan grayling is gone forever. 

Ichthyologists have never come to complete agreement on the 
reasons for its extinction. Wholesale destruction in the absence 
of adequate conservation laws was partially responsible. Some fish 
culturists at the time were inclined to blame the introduction of 
trout to grayling streams and that the trout destroyed the young 
grayling. But it is likely that the extensive lumbering operations 
in the north which utilized such grayling streams as the Au Sable, 
Jordan, and Boardman contributed most to its decline and eventual 
extinction. Logs floated to mill towns in the spring gouged out 
the fish’s spawning beds and made reproduction impossible through 
many seasons. 

At any rate, grayling were largely gone from the northern streams 
by 1900, and sportsmen turned to other species. The fish commis- 
sion had begun stocking these waters including the Au Sable in 
the 1870's with the hatchery propagated brook trout, so Michigan 
maintained her historic position as the grand fishing grounds of 
America. 


GRAYLING FISHING IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
Ansell Judd Northrup 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1879, ON MY WAY HOME from a western busi- 
ness trip, I was able, under the most pleasant auspices, to gratify 
a long cherished desire to visit the haunts of the Grayling in the 
Northern Wilderness of Michigan. The result of various letters 
and telegrams was that on a Monday morning, July 2lst, an 
excellent friend of mine’ of Detroit, and I, found ourselves together 
in that goodly city, planning the details of our week’s vacation. 

Law, politics and public duties had so engrossed my friend’s 
time and affections that he lacked one thing sadly,—he knew 
absolutely nothing about fishing. But he had the true disciple’s 


1Sullivan M. Cutcheon, who was United States District Attorney of De- 
troit, accompanied Ansell Judd Northrup. 
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spirit, and, with becoming humility, besought me to “rig him out” 
for the woods and the rivers. A serviceable fly-rod, from Mr. Long’s? 
stock, and the necessary accompaniments from my own abundant 
supply furnished him in good style as a fisherman. 

We telegraphed M. S. Hartwick,’ hotel proprietor at Grayling, 
Crawford County, on the head waters of the Au Sable,—“Provide 
men and boats for two, Tuesday, noon train.” That evening, we 
proceeded by rail to Bay City,‘ and on the following morning 
resumed our journey to Grayling, thirty-five miles further north.* 
From Bay City we passed through a flat, wooded, and exceedingly 
uninteresting country. Occasionally, however, from the car window, 
we saw some very pretty little emerald lakes, which had a half-wild, 
half-mild beauty that contrasted strangely with the surroundings. 
The railroad pushes up northward, past station after station, where 
once were a steam saw-mill, a collection of rude cabins, a “hotel” 
and a “store,” and where now the mill is going to decay or is burned 
down, the cabins deserted, and the whole town consists of a forlorn 
family or two. The valuable pine of the neighborhood has all been 
cut, sawed and marketed, and the town experiences “reversion.” 
The railroad presses on to new fields, and the history of the lower 
lumber regions repeats itself. At some points, however, the soil 
shows itself susceptible to cultivation, and a sparse farming com- 
munity springs up. So much we saw on our way to the village of 
Grayling. We saw much that was better and more promising, 
in the northern part of the peninsula. 

Hartwick, our host, had complied with our request, and engaged 
for us the services of two good men. One of them, William D. 
Jones, is a famous fisherman, hunter and trapper, who knows all 

2John E. Long operated a sporting goods store on Jefferson Avenue in 
peiichael Sloat Hartwick, formerly of Grand Rapids and Mason, was one 
of the first to settle in Grayling. By 1879, his Hartwick House was well 
known to Michigan and Eastern sportsmen. Among his many satisfied guests 
was Charles Hallock, editor of the influential Forest and Stream. 

_4The Detroit and Bay City railroad was a popular road between the two 
on sThe Jackson, Lansing, and Saginaw Railroad, later absorbed in the Mich 
igan Central system, passed through Standish, West Branch, and Roscommon. 

6Grayling, the county seat of Crawford County, was an incorporated 
village of 350 people in 1879. A steam sawmill was the most important 


manufacturing interest. Rail shipments of 10,283 tons during 1879 con- 
sisted mostly of lumber. 
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about northern Michigan, its rivers, lakes, fish and game. Within 
three years he had trapped forty-two bears, shot many deer, and 
fished for grayling in the Au Sable, Manistee, Cheboygan, and 
Pigeon rivers. The other, Charlie Robinson, served us well, and 
“poled” to our entire satisfaction.’ 

By the middle of the afternoon we had procured our supplies, 
blankets, etc., and then we took to the river, close to town,—the 
Au Sable, famous in the recent history of grayling fishing in this 
country as, perhaps, the finest grayling stream in Michigan. At 
this point it is not more than twenty feet wide and has an average 
depth of about one foot, with holes and shallows interspersed, and 
with crooks, snags, and rapids that necessitate a peculiar boat and 
method of propulsion. 

We had two boats, flat-bottomed, with sides nearly perpendicular, 
pointed at each end, and having a “fish-well” or water-tight compart- 
ment, about one-third the length of the boat back from the bow. 
The water-tightness was relieved, and the box made available for 
keeping fish alive in it, by pulling half a dozen plugs from auger 
holes in the enclosed bottom of the boat. The cover of the box 
made a comfortable seat for the fisherman sitting face bow-wards, 
while a round, old-fashioned “cat-hole” in the seat, on either side, 
invited him to plump in his fish as fast as taken,—they being 
supplied with fresh water from the river, through the auger holes, 
in a degree of abundance corresponding with the avoirdupois of 
the man above their prison. Fat anglers are the grayling’s favorites; 
—fatness means water, and water means life. 

The boatman, or “poler,” as he is locally known, sits or stands— 
as the ease or difficulty of his work permits or requires—in the 
stern of the boat, in a contracted space that suggests an easy loss 
of equilibrium and a consequent ducking. Armed with a slender 
but tough-fibred pole, which is about ten feet long and pointed 
at both ends with iron, he forces the boat rapidly along the shallow 
stream, around the sharp curves, among the snags and through the 
rapids—or checks it in the swiftest current, to afford a cast over a 
promising bit of water—with consummate skill. It looks simple 

TWilliam H. Jones and Charles Robinson are listed in the Michigan State 


Gazetteer and Business Directory, p. 633, (Detroit, R. L. Polk Co., 1882) 
for 1881-82 as trappers. 
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enough, but a trial of this easy thing, by a new hand, demonstrates 
that there is science even in poling a flat-boat in swift water, down- 
stream. 

It quite often demonstrates how cold the waters of the Au Sable 
are. (I shall not say what befell my friend, who was of an investi- 
gating and experimenting turn of mind—and who weighs well 
nigh two hundred pounds.) In the occasional stretches of deep 
and quiet water—the “Still-water’—the iron-shod pole is laid 
aside (then look out for your rod and flies if lying by your side!) 
and the paddle comes in play. 

The Au Sable “runs down hill” with a gliding, sliding motion 
at the rate of four miles an hour.’ Poling up stream with empty 
boats is possible but not feasible——with a load, well nigh impos- 
sible; and fishing parties arrange “to be called for” at a designated 
point down the river, on an appointed day, and to be drawn out, 
boats, bag and baggage, on a lumber wagon, to the railroad station. 

After the river leaves Grayling, it gradually increases in width 
to fifty feet or more, with a variable depth from six inches in the 
broad rapids to two or three feet,—its average and natural depth 
being, in July about eighteen inches. I only speak of it as I saw 
it for about nineteen miles. Below, it becomes a broad, strong 
river. The “sweepers,” or fallen trees across the stream, have been 
cut out of the Au Sable, for a long distance, depriving its passage 
of much of its pristine excitement and adventure. We saw enough 
to enable us to comprehend the situation of a boat swiftly descend- 
ing the rapids around a point and coming suddenly upon a prostrate 
mammoth cedar, all bristling with sharp, dead limbs—right across 
the water highway, at just the most inconvenient height above the 
stream. The old college problem—what would be the result if an 
irresistible force should strike an immovable object?—hardly sug- 
gests a more disagreeable predicament. 

On either side of the river a belt of heavy timber grows, partially 
because fed by the moisture of the stream, percolating through the 
soil, and partly because the ground is “bottom lands.” The higher 
ground, rising back from the river, so far as I saw, is mainly sandy 


8The Au Sable drops 609 feet in its rush to the twin cities of Oscoda-Au 
Sable on Lake Huron. 
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soil and partially covered by a scanty growth of stunted jack-pine. 
A depression in the surface, gathering and confining the rainfall, 
produces a heavy growth of timber. 

Down the wood-fringed, embowered aisle of the Au Sable we 
were at length swiftly gliding, under the tutelary care and vigorous 
poling of our two boatmen. For six or seven miles there was no 
fishing, and we had ample time and opportunity to observe the 
beauties of the charming river, winding gracefully and rapidly down 
its course; its cold, clear waters revealing the sandy bottom; the air 
pure, fresh and invigorating. 

At length, the word was given,—‘“there are grayling here!” I 
made my first cast. In a flash, with a leap out of water, a fish 
seized the fly before it touched the surface, and was fairly hooked, 
with scarcely an effort of mine. I hastily drew him in—he weighed 
only four ounces—and, for the first time, beheld the marvelous 
colors of the large dorsal fin and the pectoral fins, the silvery sides, 
the olive-brown back, the “V” shaped black specks, (where the 
trout has the crimson spots,) and the graceful, taper form of the 
grayling. If I had not taken another fish, I should have felt repaid 
for my journey. Pages of description had not given me the whole 
agreeable truth about this beautiful fish, that was revealed to me 
in the two minutes examination I gave to this “specimen number,” 
before I plumped him into the well. 

Casting again, I struck a fine fellow that showed great vigor and 
activity for two or three minutes, and despite Charlie’s urgent 
appeals to “land him,” I gave him full play and studied his form, 
colors and spirited movements in the clear water, as he passed up 
and down, within twenty feet of the boat. The magnificent dorsal 
fin, erect like a warrior’s plume, waved like a battle standard, and 
glowed like a rainbow, and his shining sides lashed in the sun-light 
like silver. It was, indeed, a beautiful sight, and I enjoyed it to 
the full before he finally succumbed and lay panting on the surface. 
When I finally drew him in, he weighed ten ounces, measured 
thirteen and one-half inches in length and six and one half around, 
—a slender fish, as these measurements show, but typical of all the 
grayling I saw. In some rivers, I was told, they are thicker than 
this, but everywhere more slender than trout. 
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The evening was now approaching; and, after taking another 
pair of grayling, we hastened on to West's Landing,® where we 
camped for the night. The guides made a tent of blankets, a fine 
bed of balsam boughs, and concocted a good supper of the fish we 
had taken, flanked by many things from our hotel. I tried to 
believe that the grayling is as good to eat as the trout, but yielded 
only a modified assent. 

After breakfast, the next morning, while our men were doing 
the house-work of our tabernacle on the Au Sable, my friend and 
I walked back from the river, half a mile through a wooded belt 
along the river bottom, to the elevated plateau where the scraggly 
jack-pines prevailed, scattered and small, and to a farm which Mr. 
West had initiated on the poor, sandy soil. On our way back to 
camp, we surprised a large and very fat hedge-hog that waddled 
off into the underbrush, his slow movements, as he shambled along, 
being notably accelerated by several innocent and harmless sticks 
cast ineffectually after him. 

Putting everything aboard our boats, and interchanging boatmen, 
(by which arrangement Jones fell to me,) we proceeded down the 
river, fishing as we went. The early day was delightful, not too 
warm although bright and clear, but afterward becoming cloudy. 
Later, the clouds became heavy and dark, an east wind blew 
smartly up-stream, and at length some rain fell, but not enough to 
drive us to shelter. 

We fished for five miles down the river to the “Hay Road,” 
where we dined on shore. During the morning I had taken twenty- 
one grayling, throwing back two of that number because small,— 
all kept alive in the well. 

In the afternoon, I fished one and a half miles further down 
stream, and back again to the Hay Road, until five o'clock p.m., 
capturing twelve grayling—my entire catch for the day being 
thirty-three, and for the day and the evening before, thirty-seven. 
Of these, three weighed ten ounces each, and measured as I have 
described my second fish. Quite a number weighed half a pound, 
or a trie more. They were a glorious sight in the well, when I 


9Jasper West’s 100-acre farm was in Grove Township. 
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landed and gazed at them to my heart’s content, before permitting 
the men to despoil their fair forms. 

My prettiest sport was had at a deep, narrow and swift passage 
in the river, up which we were forcing our way by clinging to the 
branches and working as best we could. Jones held the boat right 
in the edge of this swift water, while I cast upstream, taking fairly 
large fish frequently. One ten-ounce fish, struck in the water above 
me, rushed swiftly down stream, forty or fifty feet below the boat, 
before I could check him. At the instant, when I brought him to 
bay, he sprang fully three feet out of water,—as magnificent a leap 
as I ever saw,—flapping his tail with a noise that I distinctly heard 
above the rush of the rapids, as if applauding himself for his 
gallant exploit. 

“Gracious!” said I. 

“Gosh all Christopher!” said Jones. 

I wouldn’t have missed landing that fish, after such a display of 
his beauty and strength, and after the brave battle he made for the 
next five minutes, for the best bamboo ever won at a fly-casting 
tournament by either of those veterans of the angle, Reub. Wood 
or Seth Green.’° 

The team met us at the Hay Road, at six o'clock p.m., and we 
tediously drove fifteen miles through the jack-pines, the heavy 
timber, and finally over a corduroy road through a swamp, back, 
late in the evening, to Grayling and our hotel. 

“What I know” about grayling and grayling streams Cin addition 
to diligent reading on the subject) consists only of what I saw 
during these two days, and of what I learned by persistently inter- 
viewing our boatmen, other fishermen wherever I found them 
during our trip, and from the “local authorities” on fishing. But 
such information as I picked up, I believe to be accurate and re- 
liable, and worth repeating for the benefit of the lovers of good 
sport. Sifting it, I give the results, as follows: 


10Reuben Wood, of Syracuse and New York was a wholesale and retail 
dealer in fishing tackle “of every description. The finest bamboo rods. Also 
bass and trout flies are a specialty.” Advertisement in Forest and Stream, 
Sept. 3, 1874. Seth Green, a pioneer fish culturist, was long-time New 
York superintendent of fisheries. His skill in angling, as well as pisciculture, 
led him to contribute many articles to sportsmen’s magazines. 
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I.—Gray.inc STREAMS IN NortrHern MICHIGAN 


The Au Sable, running eastward to Lake Huron. This, perhaps, 
is the most widely known of the Michigan grayling streams, and 
as a consequence, has been over-fished. From a point six miles 
below Grayling to Big Flood Wood in Iosco County, there is, with 
exceptions, grayling fishing:—ordinary, down to South Branch; 
fair and better, between South Branch and North Branch (except 
in still-water for three miles below South Branch); excellent, in 
Big Creek which comes in from the south, about five miles below 
North Branch, and being, by the windings of the river, about fifty 
miles from Grayling. There is very little still-water in the Au Sable, 
that of three miles between South Branch and North Branch, and 
another stretch of six miles from a point two miles below North 
Branch to Ball’s Bridge, near Big Creek, being substantially all, 
in the fifty miles. I learned very little of the river beyond Big 
Creek—that being the most distant point ordinarily visited. 

Manistee. The upper waters of the Manistee, where the gray- 
ling of that stream are now chiefly found, are easily reached by a 
good road from Grayling, of eight miles. The fishing extends 
with decreasing excellence, down to the rail-road, near Walton.'* 
The Manistee empties into Lake Michigan. 

Cheboygan. This river runs northward. Its upper waters are 
reached from Gaylord (a railroad town, twenty-eight miles north 
of Grayling) by a drive of from ten to twenty-five miles. It has 
not been much fished, and its grayling are reported to be larger 
and more abundant than in any other stream in Michigan. 

Pigeon River, another northern stream, is highly spoken of, but 
I obtained no definite information about it. 

For a trip, limited in time and easy to make, the Au Sable and 
Manistee rivers offer the best inducements to the fisherman; but, 
doubtless, there is finer sport as well as harder work on the Cheboy- 
gan. All these streams were originally extremely difficult of passage, 
on account of the “sweepers” and snags. Since the grayling has 
come to favorable notice some of the rivers have been “cut out” and 


11Walton is in the southeast corner of Grand Traverse County a few 
miles from the river. A branch of the Grand Rapids and Indiana left the 
main road here to serve Traverse City. 
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rendered easy of descent, notably the Au Sable and the Manistee. 
The Jordan has ceased to be a grayling stream,—the popular verdict 
being that the trout have driven out their less belligerent cousins. 


II. Hasrrs or Gray~trinc—SizE—FLigs To usE, ETC. 


Grayling, in a general way, have the habits of trout in similar 
streams. They are found in rapids, in deep scooped-out holes 
with sandy bottom, both in the channel and in the margin of the 
streams; seek shaded places and spring-holes; and lurk under and 
near old logs, if the water is rapid, and under over-hanging trees. 
CI took eight, besides pricking two or three more, in a few minutes, 
in a hole under an over-hanging cedar.) If the water is rapid just 
above a hole with sandy bottom, and a tree projects over it, grayling 
are almost certain to be there. Deep and rapid water in the middle 
of the stream is also a favorite resort. They are not to be found 
in still-water, at any time of the year, except that they seek their 
spawning beds, in the spring, in the sandy bottoms of quiet water 
just below and as near as possible to rapids. As the water grows 
warmer, they go upon the swift-water and stay there during the 
remainder of the warm season. They never go up very small 
streams,—being in this respect wholly unlike trout. 

Grayling “travel” but little—seeking their homes for the summer 
and remaining there. If frightened out of them, they speedily 
return when the danger is past. A hole once fished out is fished 
out for the summer. They are very peaceable, both among them- 
selves and with other fish, and do not drive each other out of 
favorite places. 

As to size, I heard of grayling being caught in Cheboygan River, 
weighing two pounds. In the Au Sable, the largest caught in 1879, 
up to the date we were there, was eighteen inches long and weigh- 
ing one pound and eight ounces. A pound grayling, measuring 
fifteen inches, was taken by a party which we met at the hotel. 
One of seventeen inches in length weighed one pound and seven 
ounces. The average weight of 950 fish taken by the party was 
one-third of a pound each. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Jefferson Wiley,’* of Detroit, Mich., for 
a copy of the fishing record (which I give below) made by the 
company referred to, as well as for much other valuable information 
about grayling and their capture. 


Recorp, Six Days’ GrayLinc FIsHINc 


1879, July 16 17 18 19 2 21 6days 


Rev. Dr. Rexford 12 25 56 44 +22 23 182 
Mrs. Rexford 6 14 9 27 13 6 75 
Mr. Tomlinson 20 42 47 30 47 32 218 
Mr. Newcomb 1] 38 3] 29 35 43 187 
Mr. Wiley 55 300s 43 93 32 35 288 


Totals 104 149 186 223 149 139 950 


Mr. Wiley was the only expert fisherman of the number, and 
they all fished with moderation.'* 

Grayling take the fly with great eagerness when feeding, but, 
like trout, sometimes “play” about the lure in frolicsome leaps. 
When in earnest, they rush and leap with all the vigor and quick- 
ness of the trout, seize the fly almost unerringly and firmly, hooking 
themselves. They respond to the first cast or two; and, if they 
miss, jump two or three times, even when near the boat, before 
abandoning the pursuit. They take the fly almost equally well 
above the water, on the surface, or beneath it; but my own observa- 
tion led me to think the last is their favorite method. 

When hooked, they make a vigorous rush, and seek to run under 
logs and brush. If the water is cold and the fish in best condition, 
it leaps two or three times like a bass, lashing its sides with its tail. 
The fish of the Manistee, which is a very cold stream, almost in- 
variably leap out of water when struck, while those in the Au Sable, 
not so cold, generally do not. 


12}efferson Wiley, formerly state representative from Wayne County 
(1867-68), was a lumber agent for the Detroit, Lansing, and Northern 
Railroad. 

18F, L. Rexford was pastor of the Universalist Church of Our Father in 
Detroit. Cyrenus A. Newcomb was the owner of a drygoods store there 
and Frank N. Tomlinson was his clerk. 
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The appearance of the grayling in the water, when hooked and 
excited and struggling, is something beautiful to see—the large 
dorsal fin being the most conspicuous and noticeable feature. The 
colors of both the dorsal and pectoral fins are rich and delicate 
beyond description,—the violet, pearly and golden tints and rainbow 
hues, marvelously contrasted and blended. The back is dark olive- 
brown; the sides and belly, silvery; the body, slim and graceful; the 
head small, mouth of medium size and tender; tail, forked and 
broad; and the adipose fin shows his royal lineage. 

The grayling is a spirited fighter, for a few minutes, but he does 
not seem to me to have the “bottom” of the trout, nor to display 
quite the trout’s savagery. 

When taken fresh from the water and cooked, the meat of the 
grayling is firm and the flavor delicious; but I must still think the 
trout bears off the palm for excellence. 

Flies for grayling fishing should be of medium size—between 
a large and very small trout-fly. Large flies “scare the fish.” Brown- 
hackle is called the best,—the grizzly-king, good. The local fisher- 
men say, “Avoid bright red in your flies;’ but Mr. Wiley had fine 
success with the red fly. A good trout-cast of small flies is well 
adapted to grayling fishing. Change the cast only for dark and 
light days (bright flies for dark days); make no change for seasons. 

Handling the rod in this fishing differs in no respect from casting 
for trout, except that it is sometimes well to let the flies sink two 
or three inches in the water, and there is less necessity for the 
alert “strike;’ while it must be remembered that the grayling has 
a tender mouth. 

He is a simple, unsophisticated fish, not wily, but shy and timor- 
ous. He is a “free biter,” and is bound to disappear before the 
multitude of rods waved over his devoted head. The sport he 
affords in his capture, the taste he gratifies in the frying-pan, and 
the allurements of the charming streams he inhabits, all conspire 
with his simplicity to destroy him. Could he but learn wisdom 
from his crimson-spotted cousin, and would the sportsman have 
pity on this beautiful and gentle creature of the smoothly gliding 
rivers, he would long live to wave the banner of beauty and glory 
in the cold, clear streams of the north. But that cannot be. 
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We took the noon train, northward, to Gaylord, the northern 
terminus of the Jackson, Saginaw and Lansing R. R. There pro- 
curing a team, we were conveyed directly across the wilderness, 
twelve miles westward, to Elmira, through a heavy forest of beach, 
maple and hemlock. We saw many incipient pleasant homes and 
future rich farms on the way, chopped and hewn out in the heart 
of the wilderness. Elmira is a town consisting of a single house 
in the woods, on the Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R.1* We flagged 
up a train and took passage to Petoskey, on Little Traverse Bay. 
This is a wonderfully bright little town, five or six years old, “beauti- 
ful for situation,” whence one may gaze out over the blue waters 
of the charming Bay, and upon the distant and broader waters of 
Lake Michigan beyond,—and dream of peace without heat, dust, 
or discomfort of any sort but a crowded hotel. 

Bay View, a mile north, is a famous camping ground of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the West, and is the favorite 
summer resort of thousands of people of all denominations.*® 

Taking an early morning train, we retraced our way to Boyne 
Falls, proceeding thence through the woods six miles by stage over 
a good road to Boyne, a hamlet at the head of the North Arm of 
Pine Lake.** The Boyne River, one of the celebrated trout streams 
of Northern Michigan, enters the lake here. It is not over twenty 
or thirty feet wide, but is “cut out” for six miles, affording extend- 
ed fishing grounds notwithstanding its proportions. The trout of this 
stream are said to be larger than in the Jordan, which enters the 
South Arm of the same lake. They have, however, a partiality for 
bait, and there is little or no success with the fly. We wanted to 
try these waters, but could not devote to it the rainy morning 


which befell us. 


14The Grand Rapids and Indiana was one of the principal routes north. 
By 1881 it mh | Mackinaw City, passing p Meme Sturgis, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Cadillac, Kalkaska and Petoskey. The railroad catered to the 
sportsmen and tourists. In its brochures it called itself “The Fishing Line.” 

15Bay View was the summer encampment of the Methodists. In 1879 
it consisted of 100 cottages, a hotel, and a permanent population of —_ 
Street railways, as well as steamboats, came out from Petoskey one mile 
south. 


16Now Lake Charlevoix. 
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A. J. Hall,?" a genuine woodsman, intelligent, active and good- 
hearted, keeps a small hotel at Boyne,’* and attends to the wants 
of fishermen. We afterwards had special occasion to remember 
him kindly. 

Taking passage on a little steamer that plies the waters of Pine 
Lake, we enjoyed a two hours’ ride to the quaint old town of 
Charlevoix,’® that stands perched on the high bank of the short 
river emptying Pine Lake into Lake Michigan. After dinner we 
engaged a boatman,—a bright-looking young fellow, who haughtily 
bore the distinction of being the favorite “poler” of A. B. Turner,?° 
of Grand Rapids, the most celebrated angler of Michigan. We 
felt sure he was the best man for us in all that country,—but we 
were as verdant and answering in our judgment as the “poler” 
was lazy, mendacious, and generally worthless. The truth was, 
as we learned later, that he frequently needed a good ducking— 
which Turner, on occasion, was entirely willing and able to give 
him. I am happy to add that he does not live in Charlevoix. I 
have respect for that bit of antiquity. 

With boat and man on board, we steamed away, with charming 
scenery near us on either shore, to the head of South Arm, and 
were soon rowing up the Jordan against a strong current, toward 


17Andrew J. Hall, proprietor of the Pine Lake House, was a Civil War 
veteran of the First Michigan Engineers. After the war he came to Boyne 
Falls to build and operate a boarding house for railroad men. By 1873 he 
moved to Boyne in order to capitalize on the growing tourist trade. Rates 
at his Pine Lake House were $1.00 per day. 

“This House is most beautifully located on the bank of the celebrated 
trouting stream, Boyne River, and on the head of Pine Lake, a magnificent 
sheet of water fifteen miles long by about 2-% miles wide upon which 
pleasure seekers can enjoy em Be to their heart’s content. The beautiful 
village of Boyne City with its rare location, national parks, and pleasant 
scenery is acknowle by all who have enjoyed its healthful and re- 
cuperating elements to be without a peer as a summer resort in Northern 
Michigan. First-class Guides and Boats furnished at reasonable rates.” 
Michigan State Gazetteer and Business Directory for 1881-82, p. 229. 

18Boyne had 300 inhabitants in 1880, an increase of 225 over 1878. Lo- 
cated in one of the finest timber and resort regions of the north, it had a 
steam mill and three hotels. The United States House and Pine Lake 
House were the most important. Michigan State Gazetteer and Business 
Directory for 1881-82, p. 228. 

19Charlevoix had a population of 550 in these days. The mouth of the 
Pine River formed a harbor, and vessels drawing 19 feat could pass through 
to Pine Lake. Steamers from Chicago and Buffalo lines stopped several 
times a week. 

20Aaron P. Turner was owner of the Grand Rapids Eagle. 
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the promised land. The river, after a brief progress up-stream, 
became too rapid for the use of oars, and the iron-pointed pole 
was brought into requisition. The stream strongly resembles the 
Au Sable,—the clear, and cold water, the swift-gliding current, 
the heavy-wooded banks and over-hanging trees, all seeming to have 
been mysteriously transported from the river in the east to the 
westward flowing stream. 

Our advance was slow and difficult, and it was night-fall when 
we gladly disembarked, five miles up the river, and walked half 
a mile inland to the rustic forest-home of John B. Webster.** There 
we were comfortably entertained for the night, and also found a 
pleasant party of fishermen from Akron, Ohio, with whom we forth- 
with fraternized. 

The following morning we entered with spirit upon the trout- 
fishing of the single day which we had allowed ourselves on the 
Jordan. Going up the river a mile and a half, our poler declared 
we were at the head of the good fishing, and pointed the boat 
down stream and held it fast. That was the proper moment for 
Jeff's ducking! The truth was not in him,—the best fishing was 
above us; but so was the hard poling. Our ignorance, however, 
was blissful as yet, and it is pleasant to remember that for a brief 
season we enjoyed the delusion. 

The day was exceedingly bright and warm. The trout that could 
not have seen our every motion, for double the length of a cast, 
would not have been worth the taking. The stream had been daily 
whipped and threshed, from its mouth to the still blockaded region 
above, from the opening day** of Spring-fishing until this 25th of 
July, by thronging fishermen from all parts of the country. The 
trout left in that watery highway were as well educated in all the 
“arts aud wiles” as the gamins dodging about among the legs of 
men and horse’s feet in the crowded city street. 

I rigged my fly-rod with special care, adjusting a most killing 
cast of flies. 


21Webster operated a large log tavern near Mt. Bliss, a village of forty 
families in 1880. 

22Netting grayling as well as brook trout was outlawed in 1873. Two 
years later the first closed season on any game fish in Michigan protected 
the grayling from September 1 to May 1 and the trout from November 1 
to June 
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“You can’t catch anything with the fly, now,” said Jeff; “June 
is the time for that.” 

“Oh, well, Jeff, we'll try a hand,—it’s too bad to come so far to 
fish with worms, you know.” 

“That line is too large,” said Jeff, giving my oiled silk a most 
contemptuous glance. 

“Very well,” I replied, “Here’s one” producing another reel and 
line ready for any emergency, “and this, certainly, is small enough.” 

“Perhaps so,” continued Jeff, with a dubious air, “but that’s no 
sort of a reel for this work;—and your rod is too limpsy;—your flies 
ain't the right size or color. I tell you, you can’t get trout with 
the fly now—June’s the time.—That sort of casting won't do for 
trout, either,—you won't never get one at that rate.” 

I was proudly doing my very finest work, and the comments 
of this wise poler—“Turner’s favorite’—were not pleasant but 
grievous. It was now certainly about time for Jeff's ducking! I 
considered the matter,—but the longer I considered, the more I 
thought my need of Jeff was greater than Jeff's need of me,— 
and I “took it out” mainly in biting my lips and wishing Jeff's 
nose would snap up my tail-fly, just in the nick of a vigorous cast 
of the line, without, however, involving me in any moral responsi- 
bility. I should have “played” him with a gentleness and com- 
passion only equalled in tenderness by that of good old Izaak Walton 
when he sewed up the frog’s mouth. It is true, I said something— 
that was human nature—but only “words! words!” 

When Jeff had been in a measure reduced to silence and subordi- 
nation, we proceeded again with our fishing, my friend with bait and 
I with flies. Here and there we picked up a trout, the modest fly 
and humble worm in friendly contest, and neither gaining a lead 
worth boasting of. Jeff was answered, however, for the fly did take 
trout, the “limpsy” rod brought them to basket,—and it wasn’t 
June, either. Changing from fly to bait and back again, I had 
about equal fortune with each. But the day was against us, the 
best hours of the late afternoon were lost in returning over troutless 
waters to the steamer; and we brought away more delightful 
memories of the river itself than we did of its famous swift-flashing 
trout. It is a glorious stream (I was not blinded to that) and I 
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have no doubt it deserves all the high praise it has received. Every- 
body told us, however, that it had been over-run all summer and 
“fished to death.” It is every year fished more and more,—and so 
will pass away the glory of the Jordan. 

The steamer was in waiting. Jeff, the unmitigated, and his boat 
were got aboard, and we followed. Arriving at Charlevoix, we 
found the hotel** full to overflowing, but were comfortably cared 
for at a cleanly (sic) boarding house. 

When the next morning came the church bell rang, but likewise 
blew the whistle of the little steamer “Clara Belle,” which was 
loaded with the rustics of Boyne, South Arm, Jordan, and the 
scattered homes and hamlets in the woods,—off for an excursion 
to the Island of Mackinaw [sic]. To “kill time,” or “make time?”— 
that was the question. On due consideration, we choose the latter, 
and went on board with the excursionists and pursued our appointed 
journey. 

If it were not such an old, old wonder and beauty, it might be 
worth while to attempt to describe that perfect day, with the blue, 
dancing waters beneath, and the blue, deep and serene sky above; 
the green forests crowding down to the sandy shore; the pure air,— 
dustless, odorless and noiseless,—fanning the cheek in gentlest 
breezes. The people of the Middle West have found the secret 
of healthful enjoyment on their magnificent lakes. When summer 
heats come down with blighting and enervating effect, the excursion 
steamers, bearing family groups and merry parties of friends, speed 
away to the North. On the dancing waves of grand old Superior, 
along the cool, forest-clad shores, far from carking care and throng- 
ing men and withering heat, these Wise Men of the West gather 
and garner new vigor, and bear homeward with them pictures of 
marvelous beauty and memories of happiest days. 

The rustic people with whom we were thrown, this day, were 
an honest, quiet company. The women rather plainly showed, in 
their sallow faces and angular forms, the care and hardships of 
pioneer life and long, northern winters. The men, although more 
robust and of healthier countenance, were yet thinner and less 
buoyant in spirit than a similar party in the East. 


23The principal hotel was the Fountain City House operated by Richard 
Cooper. 
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A melodeon, placed on board for the occasion, discoursed music 
at frequent intervals, while the people listened in a solemn way. 
Quiet, neighborly visiting among the older people, and harmless 
flirtations between the modest young people, were in progress all 
over the boat. At length, lunch time came, and numerous baskets 
were produced on deck, which turned out an enormous quantity 
of toothsome edibles. No basket was more bountiful in good things 
than that of A. J. Hall, the inn-keeper of Boyne. Our hungry 
eyes (tell-tale exponents of something else) opened his generous 
heart, and we were feasted as liberally as if we too were from the 
woods of the Boyne or the Jordan. 

The Michigan shore was, all along, plainly visible on our right, 
but at length, almost imperceptibly rising above the waves on the 
north, like a summer cloud the Northern Peninsula appeared. Our 
course had been, so far, almost north, but now swerving eastward 
we sought the passage through the Straits of Mackinaw. Historic 
places were pointed out to strangers, the narrowing channel brought 
the wild shores near us for inspection and admiration, and in the 
distance rose the rocky heights and precipitous shores of the Island 
of Mackinaw itself, on whose crowning point stands the fort and 
where waved the American flag.** 

The outlines grew sharper, the rocks towered higher, as we 
approached. We swung into the harbor, neared the dock, and in a 
moment more stepped on shore among the hackmen, the loiterers, 
and the summer visitors who had come down from the hotels.” 
Wending our way to the John Jacob Astor House, we found our 
friends of the Jordan, who had kindly gathered up our mail at 
various points and gave it to us here. 

We learned that in two hours the good steamer, the Marine City, 
was due from the Sault dé St. Marie (“the Soo”) whither it had 


24Mackinac Island had 750 residents. The United States army garrison 
was not removed until 1894. 

25The principal hotels that accommodated tourists were the Mackinac 
House, John Jacob Astor House, and St. Cloud Hotel. At the latter the 
“famous Freman string band was permanently located ... for the season.” 
Michigan State Gazetteer and Business Directory for 1881-82, p. 786. 
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gone with a Detroit excursion party.”* We resolved to “keep moving” 
toward home by every opportunity, and to take this steamer that 
evening for Detroit. The interval between our arrival and that 
of the steamer we employed in rambling about the quaint, peaceful, 
dreamy town, strolling along the shores, and clambering among 
the rocks by the water’s edge to Arch Rock—a “natural bridge” 
which has been described and pictured so often that I only stop 
to say it did not “meet expectations.” 

We had time to catch the spirit of this strange old town of the 
North, sitting a queen where the fleets of the inland seas float east 
and west through the narrow way at her feet, and pause to pay 
homage. It seemed the Castle of Indolence of the cold North 
where the Vikings might rest in peace and content after wars and 
bloodshed,—rather, the summer home of the old Thunder-God, 
Thor himself, where the wild winds would murmur him to sleep. 
Better, it is indeed the resting place of the weary men of the South, 
where the purest air, the serenest days, the most serious scenery, 
and the far off, dreamy gaze over the waves will lull and soothe 
and restore the worn mind and the tired heart. It was with reluc- 
tance—almost with sadness—that we gazed our too early farewell 
to the historic and romantic island, while we stood on the upper 
deck and the steamer moved silently out upon the darkening waters 
and into the evening shades,—the steamer’s band, meanwhile, 
discoursing strains of music tranquilizing, tender, and soft as the 
ambient air or the mirror-like waters beneath. The long, quiet 
evening on the water followed. We sat on the upper deck in easy 
chairs, and talked of the streams and woods, of old college days 
together, of the homes and home-ones we were journeying toward, 
of those we shall see no more on this side of the River, of—but 
we were two old friends, boys together once, “old boys” now,—and 
it is ours to remember what we talked. It was late, very late, when 
we went to our state-rooms. 

All night long the good vessel plowed her way through the 


26Several steamship lines out of Chicago and Detroit served Mackinac 
Island. Most important were the Northern Transit Company and Peoples 
Company. The latter operated the Marine City which left Detroit each 
Wednesday with excursionists for Sault Ste Marie. 
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silvery waters, trembling through every fibre with her eager ardor. 
All day long she moved with the superb strength born of fire and 
steel and vapor. She halted at the coast towns*’ to take on and 
discharge passengers and freight; the band beguiled the waiting- 
time, and we tramped up and down the streets until the whistle 
sounded a return. The wind came up fresh. I remember how 
easily and with an airy grace quite exquisite, my Mackinaw hat 
lifted from my head and sailed off into the Huron to commit 
felo de se—the sixth suicide of the sort on the steamer’s trip. 

The sunset, that evening, was matchless in beauty, but grew 
terrific to see and feel. The angry orb wrapped himself in tinted 
clouds which he dyed in blood. As the darkness came down, 
thunders crashed and rattled through all the air. Lightnings 
smote downward from the sky into the black, heaving bosom of 
the water, like the avenging sword of an archangel. Winds shrieked 
and howled among the ropes and chains like affrighted spirits of 
evil. Then came the dash and pour and din of the torrents of 
rain,—the blackness of darkness, impenetrable to the eye save by 
the frequent lightning shafts, adding its horrid majesty to the scene. 
It was, altogether, something fearful and grand; and the tales that 
were whispered, of wreck and disaster on these stormy waters, lent 
additional gloom to the night and tempest. 

However, all that passed, and the morning came in peace and 
beauty, as if summer sun never grew angry and summer skies 
never frowned nor grew black in the face. Through the St. Clair, 
with its suggestions of fishing and duck-shooting, and down the 
Detroit River, with charming resorts along its banks, we glided 
on our way. The last good dinner on the Marine City was hastily 
eaten. We rose from the table, gathered up our slender luggage, 
walked over the gang-plank, and were in Detroit. There we 


separated,—our week in the Northern Wilderness of Michigan 
ended. 


21The Marine City made stops at Mackinac Island, Cheboygan, Duncan 
City, Rogers City, Crawfords Quarry, Alpena, Harrisville, Alcona, Black 
n 


River, Oscoda, Port Austin, “and intermediate points.” Detroit Free Press, 
July 8, 1879. 








Michigan Bibliography: 1957 
John Chavis 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY for 1957 follows closely 
the organizational pattern of previous years. This year an extensive 
search was made in the graduate schools of Michigan for disserta- 
tion titles relating to Michigan history. Also several periodicals 
were added to the list. 

Possible sources of listings for future bibliographers are the li- 
braries and historical societies of the state. Many local publica- 
tions which are not distributed throughout the state escape the 
notice of library staffs. While the response to the more than one 
hundred letters we sent to the libraries of Michigan was not over- 
whelming, the response did give promise of future benefit once 
the importance of the project is known. 

Mr. Henry D. Brown, director of the Detroit Historical Museum 
and chairman of the bibliography committee, will accept informa- 
tion on omissions from this bibliography and the preceding bibliog- 
raphies for inclusion in the list for 1958. Items located in the 
Burton Historical Collection are unmarked. Those located else- 
where are marked with the following symbols: 


Mi Michigan State Library, Lansing 

MiB Belding Public Library, Belding 

MiBA Bad Axe Public Library, Bad Axe 

MiBC Sage Public Library, Bay City 

MiCW Cadillac-Wexford Public Library, Cadillac 
MiD Detroit Public Library 

MiF Flint Public Library 

MiM Midland Public Schools Library 

MiS Bement Public Library, St. Johns 

MiU University of Michigan 

MiW Bacon Memorial Public Library, Wyandotte 
MiDU University of Detroit 

ICU University of Chicago 

Uc Items found in review and not known to be in- 


cluded in any library 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Arnpt, Lestiz. Bay County Centennial, 1857-1957. 17 p. His- 
tory of Bay County. MiBC. 

Baxevess, Jonn. Background to Glory: The Life of George Rogers 
Clark. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott. 386 p. MiD. 

Beers, Henry Putney. The French in North America. Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana State University Press. 413 p. 

Betpinc Banner News. Centennial Issue. Historical material on 
Belding. MiB. 

Borp, Tuomas A. Professional Amateur. New York, Dutton Com- 
pany. 242 p. Uc. A biography of Charles Kettering. 

ButrerFiztp, Grorce. Bay County, Past and Present. Bay City. 
Board of Education. MiBC. 

Centrat Micuican Cotiece. Thumb’s Up. A collection of his- 
torical essays on Huron County and the Thumb by the off-campus 
class, English 233, Bad Axe. MiBA. 

Corey, Atsert. Canadian-American Relations Along the Detroit 
River. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 24 p. Published for 
the Detroit Historical Society. 

De Krurr, Paut. A Man Against Insanity. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace Company. 246 p. MiD. The story of Dr. Jack Ferguson 
of Traverse City. 

Detrorr Historica, Society, Nat. Soc. of CorontaL DAMES OF 
America IN Micnican. John R. Williams. Detroit. 4 p. pam. 

Fowuer, Micuican. Fowler Centennial. Mrs. Mina Waldron, chair- 
man, Centennial Book Committee. Mis. 

Frepericxson, A. A. anv L. F. Frederickson’s Treasure Chart of 
Lost Ships and Cargoes in the Frankfort, Michigan Area. Frank- 
fort. Mi. 

Goczsic InpusrriaL Bureau. Michigan’s Upper Peninsula Iron 
Ore Industry. Ironwood. 40 p. 

Horton, I. W. anp G. M. Complete Guidebook to Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula. Sault Ste Marie, Upper Peninsula Guide Book Com- 
pany. 60 p. MiF. 

Mattias, A., McCain, R. anp Heppen, M. Forty Years in Politics: 
The Story of Ben Pelham. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 
110 p. 

May, Gsorce S. History Along Michigan’s Highways. Lansing. 
Michigan Historical Commission. 16 p. A report on Michigan’s 
new state historical marking program. 

Miptanp Pusuic Scuoors. Midland from Chippewas to Chemicals. 
A pamphlet produced by Miss Pearl Parrish and her ninth grade social 
studies classes. MiM. 
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Miptanp Pustic Scuoors. Midland, the City of Churches. A 
pamphlet produced by Miss Pearl Parrish and her ninth grade social 
studies classes. MiM. 

Mitier, Raymonp C. Kilowatts at Work: A History of the Detroit 
Edison Company. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 467 p. 
Ratican, Wixu1am. Straits of Mackinac! Crossroads of the Great 
Lakes. Grand Rapids. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
SarasouHn, S. B. anp V. H. Political Party Patterns in Michigan. 

Detroit. Wayne University Press. 76 p. 

SmitH, Emerson K. Before the Bridge. St. Ignace, Kiwanis Club. 
270 p. A history and directory of St. Ignace and nearby localities. 
McCW. 

Stark, Georcge W. The Huron Heritage, Fifty Years of Concrete 
Achievement by the Huron Portland Cement Co. 1907-1957. 
Detroit. Mi. 

Stark, G. W. anp Bzastey, N. Made in Detroit. New York. G. 
P. Putnam. 311 p. 

Steinman, Davin B. in collaboration with Joun T. Nevitx. Miracle 
Bridge at Mackinac. Charcoal Drawings and Mezzotints by Reynold 
H. Wesdenaas. Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. Mi. 

Varty, James H. In Once Across His Town. Denver. Big Moun- 
tain Press. Poetry about Bad Axe as remembered by Mr. Varty as 
a boy. MiBA. 


ARTICLES 


Arcter, Ratpx W. Control of Intercollegiate Athletics at Michigan. 
Michigan Alumnus, 63:317-327. August. MiD. 

Anpre, Puiture. From Runabout to Rocket. Motor News, 40:12-13. 
September. Sixtieth anniversary of the Oldsmobile Division of Gen- 
eral Motors. MiD. 

Arnpt, Lestre E. Bay County’s Century of Enterprise. Inside 
Michigan, 7:20-23. June. 

Arnotp, Gustavus. Grand Hotel: Its Tradition and its Heritage. 
Part III. Michigan Society of Architects. Bulletin, 31:15-27. 
August. MiD. 

Arnotp, Gustavus. The Heritage of a Gallant Gentleman and his 
Architectural Work at the Turn of the Century. Michigan Society 
of Architects. Bulletin, 31:44-47. January. Photographs and 
story of the work of Alpheus Williams Chittenden, AIA. MéiD. 

Bactey, Davm M. Apologia of a Republican Office Seeker, 1854. 
Michigan History, 41:76-90. March. MiD. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Philip P. Mason. 
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Baxer, Karuertne J. Eva Abbott. Michigan History, 41:437-38. 
December. MiD. 

Barnes, Lun. Birthday in Bay County. Motor News, 39:10-11. 
June. MiD. 

Barnes, Len. Progress, I Guess. Motor News, 40:22-34. Novem- 
ber. Mackinac Bridge story. MiD. 

Beaumont, Neu. Emma Lott. Michigan History, 41:335-36. 
September. MiD. 

The Beginning of a Great Success. Detroit Athletic Club. News, 
42:26-28. August. Story of the development of the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club. Uc. 

Benyamin, May L. Jessie McLean. Michigan History, 41:337-38. 
September. MiD. 

Bicztow, Marrua M. Isle Royale National Park Movement, A 
Study in Frustration. Michigan History, 41:35-44. March. MiD. 

Bicetow, Marrua M. Piracy on Lake Erie. Detroit Historical So- 
ciety. Bulletin, 13:6-17. October. 

Brown, Exrzasetu Reap. Michigan’s Pioneer Newspapers, A Sketch. 
Michigan History, 41:413-25. December. MiD. 

Brown, Henry D. Pioneer Riverfront Development. Detroit His- 
torical Society. Bulletin, 13:6-13. April. 

BurcuarD, Joun. The City on the Hill. Michigan Alumnus, 63:120- 
29. March. Fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of a professional 
curriculum in architecture at the University of Michigan. MiD. 

Bury, Peter P. Michigan Bibliography: 1956. Michigan History, 
41:285-300. September. MiD. 

Byers, Davin C. with the assistance of Wituis F. Dunsar. Utopia 
in Upper Michigan. Michigan Alumnus, 63:168-74. March. The 
story of the Hiawatha Association. MiD. 

Camepurn, Exvizasetu. Loa Green. Michigan History, 41:461-63. 
December. MiD. 

Carson, Geratp. Cornflake Crusade. American Heritage, 8:65-85. 
June. MiD. 

Carson, GeraLp. Foodtown, U.S.A. Michigan History, 41:301-14. 
September. MiD. 

Carrer, Merton M. The Isthmus of Mich-i-gami. Inside Michigan, 
7:23-26. March. 

= Bruce. The Real Michigan. Holiday, 22:26-39. August. 

Ww, 

Christmas at Cass City. Inside Michigan, 7:19-20. December. 

Cornetius, Epon. Lee Site No. 1. The Totem Pole, 40:2-6. De- 
cember. 

Covert, Murer. Maude Gilchrist. Michigan History, 41:339-41. 
September. MiD. 
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MiD. 
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Dennez, Martua. The Drama of the Great Lakes. Inside Michigan, 
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Dirt, Dororuy. Lumberjack Stories. Michigan History, 41:327-34. 
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Donvero, Grogce A. Lincoln in Kalamazoo, 1856. Michigan His- 
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Dunatuan, Cunt. Fayette. Michigan History, 41:204-8. June. 
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History, 41:371-74. September. MiD. 

Frecet, Gertrrupe K. Kathleen N. Lardie. Michigan History 
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Fifty Million Bodies By Fisher. Inside Michigan, 7:31-32. August. 

Forzy, Harriet K. Ella White. Michigan History, 41:345-48. Septem- 
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Grazer, Siwney. The 1916 Prohibition Campaign. Detroit Histori- 
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Guiuntz, Marvin H. Naval Construction on the Great Lakes, United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings, 83:133-45. February. 

Greenman, E. F. The Garden Beds Around Lake Michigan. Mich- 
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Grirrin, Henry A. The City of the Straits. Inland Seas, 13:60-65. 
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Gross, Stuart D. The Blazing Thumb. Inside Michigan, 7:26-28. 
October. The story of the 1881 fire in the Thumb section of Mich- 
igan. 

Hammett, Ratpn W. Detroit’s Mackinac-Age Architecture. Mich- 
igan Society of Architects. Bulletin, 31:49-53. March. MiD. 
Hemmonen, Henry. Agricultural trends in the Upper Peninsula. 

Michigan History, 41:45-52. March. MiD. 

Herrick, Rut. A Preliminary Report on the Ada Site. Michigan 
Archaeological Society. News, 2:7-11. December, MiD. 

Hivserry, Crarence B. Contributions of the Cultural Center to Our 
Urban Life. Detroit Historical Society. Bulletin, 13:9-13. Sum- 
mer. 

Historical Markers for Michigan. Inside Michigan, 7:25. June. 


Hotmguist, Cart. The Moravian Indian Missions. The Totem 
Pole, 40:2-5. April. 
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Hupparp, Bera. Ancient Garden Beds of Michigan. The Totem 
Pole, 39:3-17. January. Written by Bela Hubbard in 1888. 

Humpurey, Sexson E. Lewis Cass, Jr. and Pope Pius IX, 1850-58. 
Michigan History, 41:129-61. June. MiD. 

Industry-minded Upper Peninsula seeks New Plants. Inside Michigan. 
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“Alabama.” MiD. 
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Jounston, JosepH E. Captain Bundy and his Glad Tidings Mission- 
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Jounston, T. Epwarp. Murder of a Country Czar. Michigan Alum- 

nus, 63:107-14. March. The murder of Albert Molitor. MiD. 
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Kextrer, K. T. What Michigan Week Means to Me. Inside Mich- 
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Kincamp, Rosert L. Nathan M. Thomas: Michigan Pioneer. Mich- 
igan History, 41:315-26. 

Kraus, Epwarp H. Michigan and the Family of Charles E. Wright. 
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LeLanp, Bernice. Ethel Winifred Bennett Chase. Michigan His- 
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Macau tay, Gorpon. Bridge Day. Inland Seas, 13:269-73. Winter. 
The Mackinac Bridge is opened. 
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15, 31. July. MiD. 
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The story of the Steamer “Russia’s” sinking in Lake Huron off St. 
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Nevitt, Joun T. Bridging the Straits of Mackinac. Inland Seas, 
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Society of Architects. Bulletin, 31:17-32. MiD. 

One Hundred Years of Michigan Architecture. Michigan Society of 
Architects. Bulletin, 31:13-43. October. MiD. 

O’Neit, Mary Erra Simonton. Over the Years. Michigan History, 
41:167-203. June. Life of the John Ross Simonton family. MiD. 

Oscoda, Michigan . . . in Iosco County. Michigan Tradesman p. 12-13. 
July. 
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Pourt, Ricnarp A. The Iron Trade Axe and Tomahawk in Michigan. 
Michigan Archaeologist, 3:28-31. 
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Pounp, Artuur. I Was Born in Paradise. Michigan Alumnus, 63: 
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June. MiD. 
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Friend. Michigan History, 41:281-84. September. MiD. 

Romney, Georce. It Happened in Detroit. Souvenir Program Third 
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Remann, Lewis C. Upper Peninsula Sketches. Michigan Alumnus, 
63:252-60. May. MiD. 

Salute to Michigan Agriculture. Inside Michigan, 7:36-37. May. 

Salute to Michigan Attractions. Inside Michigan, 7:30-32. May. 

Salute to Michigan Industry. Inside Michigan, 7:33-35. May. 

ScuaaF, Mary Susan. The Birth of Another Boulder. Inside Mich- 
igan, 7:35. January. The story of the Ontonagan boulder. 

ScicLiano, Ropert G. The Legislative Recount of 1934. Michigan 
History, 41:269-80. September. MiD. 

Suaw, Witrrep B. The University of Michigan as a Pioneer. Mich- 
igan Alumnus, 63:93-106. March. MiD. 

Spurr, STEPHEN H. Michigan’s Forests over 10,000 Years. Inside 
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Stark, Ricwarp. Fifty Years of Progress at Huron’s Alpena Mill. 
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Steinman, D. B., Wooprurr, G. B. anp Rustin, L. A. The Mackinac 
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Inland Seas, 13:151. Summer. 

Travis, S. S. anD WittiaM. Alice Shattuck. Michigan History, 41:477- 
79. December. MiD. 

Trowsripce, Siras V. R. Reminiscences of an Early Michigan Set- 
tler. Detroit Society for Genealogical Research. Magazine, 21: 
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Twenty-Five Years of State Liquor Control. Inside Michigan, 7:26- 
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Warner, Rosert M. Detroit’s First Supreme Court Justice. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 13:8-13. May. The life of Henry 
Billings Brown. 

We Salute Michigan’s Three State Universities. Michigan Tradesman. 
p. 10-67. December. 

Weser, Dan M. The Last of the Sidewheelers. Inland Seas, 13:5-9. 
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States.” 

Warren, Lous A. Lincoln’s Eloquence in Kalamazoo, 1856. Mich- 
igan History, 41:67-75. March. MiD. 
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President. Michigan History, 41:433-36. December. MiD. 

Wiutson, Loupon.G. The Last Square Rigger on the Lakes. Tele- 
scope, 6:3-5. April. 

Wiseman, Dona. Edith Laura Wellever: A Wayne County Pioneer 
in Teaching. Michigan History, 41:365-70. September. MiD. 
Woopritt, W. Stewart. Grand Hotel. Michigan History, 41: 

426-32. December. MiD. 

You Can Live Better Where You Are. Inside Michigan, 7:22-24. 

October. Neighborhood conservation in Detroit. 
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Carson, Oscar A. It Happened in Rockwood. Wyandotte. 36. 
Typewritten. MiW. 
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BELANorr, SipNEY. ‘The Relationship Between Political Participation 
and Socio-political Integration in the Detroit Metropolitan Area. 
Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) Mi- 
crofilm available. MiU. 

Bert, Gzorce Atrrep. The Michigan Municipal League: An 
Analysis of Policies and Services. Ann Arbor. (University of 
Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) Microfilm available. MiU. 

Brrack, Russert Eucense. The University of Michigan General 
Library: A History of its Beginnings, 1837-52, Ann Arbor. CUni- 
versity of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) Microfilm available. 
MiU. 
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PeTer_e, Tony Jonn. The Sharp-tailed Grouse in the Upper Penin- 


sula of Michigan. Ann Arbor. (University of Michigan. Dis- 
sertation. Ph.D.) Microfilm available. MiU. 


SUPPLEMENT—1954 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL 


Duncan, Francis. The History of the Detroit and Cleveland Navi- 
gation Company, 1850-1951. Chicago. (University of Chicago. 
Dissertation. Ph.D.) ICU. 


SUPPLEMENT—1955 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Benson, Ivan. Paul Bunyan and His Men. Rutland, Vermont. 
Charles C. Tuttle Company. 231 p. MiD. 


FisHer, AILeEN. Timber! Logging in Michigan. New York. Alad- 
din Books. 191 p. Illustrated by Pers Crowell. MiD. 
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UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL 


Postt, Mary Mapeveva, Sister. Detroit Develops an International 
Consciousness, 1930-1945. Detroit, Michigan CUniversity of De- 
troit Thesis: M.A.) MiDU. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Beck, Eant C. They Knew Paul Bunyan. Ann Arbor. University 
of Michigan Press. 255 p. MiD. 

Coccan, Biancue B. Out of the Past—Into the Future. New York. 
Greenwich Book Publishers. 56 p. The story of Lansing. Mi. 
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Joycz, James M. The Development of Wayne County General Hos- 
pital from a Custodial to a Rehabilitative Institution. Ann Arbor. 
(University of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) Microfilm avail- 
able. MiU. 

ZIMMERMAN, Daz A. The Jack Pine Association in the Lower Pen- 
insula of Michigan: Its Structure and Composition. Ann Arbor. 
CUniversity of Michigan. Dissertation. Ph.D.) Available on 
microilm. MiU. 


SUPPLEMENT—1956 
ARTICLES 


CunnincHaM, Witpur M. A Few Facts Regarding the History of 
Carey Mission. Michigan Archaeological Society. News, 2:11-16. 
December. First Baptist mission in state of Michigan. MiD. 

Greenman, E. F. The Woodland Culture in Michigan. Michigan 
Archaeological Society. News, 2:7-12. August. MiD. 

Hamutton, Henry. Lieutenant Governor Henry Hamilton’s Apologia. 
Indiana Magazine of History, 52:383-96. December. Edited with 
an introduction by John D. Barnhart. 

The Story of a River Name. Michigan Archaeological Society. News, 
2:17-21. December. The meaning of Shiawassee. MiD. 


SUPPLEMENT—1956 
UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL 


Cutperrer, Marityn Mayer. A History of Radio Broadcasting at 
Michigan State College, from August 1922 to January 1954. Ann 
Arbor. (University of Michigan Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 





Charlotte’s Electrical Plants 
Leslie D. Lyon 


CHARLOTTE WAS INCORPORATED IN 187] and in the late eighties had 
a population of some 3800 inhabitants.1 There were five manu- 
facturing establishments, whose products were chiefly from wood, 
of which there was an abundance of hardwood including maple, 
cherry, butternut, and black walnut. In 1887 it boasted of a 
system of waterworks on a paying basis with 135 customers,” a gas 
utility furnishing service for lighting in the stores, offices and schools, 
four leading hotels, two national banks and three newspapers. Its 
streets were lighted with fifty-nine gas lights under contract with 
the Charlotte Gas Company at a cost of $127.91 per month. In 
addition there were thirty gasoline lights costing from $35 to $40 
per month, including the lamplighter’s salary. Both systems ap- 
parently had their faults, for in Mayor Orrin E. Packard’s council 
speech in April, 1889, he complained that the lamplighter was 
starting his rounds at 3 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon and that the 
lamps would expire just as darkness reigned supreme and the people 
needed their aid. A local news item noted that a lady fell on the 
street due to the gas lights not being in operation.® 

The first mention of an electric lighting plant for Charlotte ap- 
peared in 1888. 

Thomas Bottomley, representing the Markle Engineering Company of 
Detroit, an Edison Electric Light concern, talked with the Businessmen’s 
Association about putting in a plant in the city. A committee consisting 
of George Fenn and J. J. Curtis was appointed to investigate.* 

Later in that year a proposal was presented to the common 
council whereby a plant would be erected large enough to supply 
all probable patrons for several years to come. The promoters were 
the Hon. George Huggett and J. M. C. Smith who were backed 
by other citizens of capital, and who promised that if the city would 
agree to contract for fifteen or twenty lights that the plant would 

\Michigan Manual, (Lansing, 1887). 

2Charlotte Tribune, “Progress Edition,” 1926. 


8Charlotte Tribune, October 26, 1887. 
4Charlotte Republican, March 30, 1888. 
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be erected and in operation in six months.* The newspapers were 
keen for the proposition and said, “This is an age of progress and 
Charlotte ought to keep up with the procession, therefore, we hope 
the council will give the matter due consideration.” There must 
have been skepticism on the part of others, for Mayor Packard 
informed the council thusly, “If the council takes any action in this 
direction it should guard carefully the peoples’ interests and allow 
no corporation to secure a monopoly in order to charge more than 
cities of the same number of inhabitants as ours would pay for the 
same light.” 

The Charlotte Gas Company, evidently fearful of competition, 
began running advertisements to the effect that they would pipe 
free, homes in Charlotte up to 150 feet of pipe, providing fixtures 
were bought from them. 

Shortly thereafter, the Charlotte Electric Company came into 
being. A site for the plant was purchased from the McCamman 
property and a brick and wood building was erected on the south 
side of West Harris Street, just east of the then Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railroad. In April, 1889 the new engine, weighing 14,000 
pounds, arrived in all its glory. Interest was keen and “local” items 
were often found, “Hurrah for the light that’s coming;” “Let there 
be light;” and then came J. M. C. Smith’s statement in the Charlotte 
Tribune: “Light for sure by Friday night.”*® (This would indicate 
that electric lighting for Charlotte first made its debut about June 1, 
1889.) Louis W. Toles closed his drug store in Eaton Rapids, took 
stock in the new company and became its first secretary, treasurer 
and manager. 

Very little is known about the original engine and generator, but 
on July 30, 1895, the Charlotte Electric Company purchased 
(secondhand) from the Edison Electric Light Company of Grand 
Rapids a 14 x 24 x 14 compound steam engine (built 1889.) The 
engine was rated at 150 horsepower on 100 pounds steam and 250 
horsepower on 150 pounds steam. It revolved at 280 rpm and 
weighed 23,235 pounds. This apparently was the second engine 
purchased, no doubt due to increased load and customers. 


5Charlotte Republican, December 21, 1888. 
6Charlotte Tribune, May 29, 1889. 
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Robert S. Mikesell, now of Toledo, Ohio, recalls that his father, 
Jake A. Mikesell, managed the Charlotte Electric Company from 
about 1895 to about 1909. If his memory is correct the plant in 
the early days consisted of two hand-fired steam boilers, two upright 
vertical stroke engines and two belt-driven generators. 

In 1942 I obtained from Mr. William J. Trott of Alma the infor- 
mation that the Charlotte plant was single phase, 133 cycle, 1,040 
volt primary and 52/104 secondary. The date is not known exactly 
but some time later the secondary voltage was changed to 110 volts. 

In an interview with Homer Bretz of Jackson in late 1942, he 
recalls that the original office was on the north side of Lawrence 
Avenue near the fire barn and was later moved to the south side 
of the street. The rate charged was ten cents per kilowatt-hour. 
The generator was a Wood Electric Company, 6,000 volt, direct 
constant current and two Thompson-Houston generators, one a-c 
and the other d-c. Mr. Bretz worked as street maintenance man 
for many years and recalls a Charles Brown as lineman; Percy 
Richardson, fireman; Willard Richardson, lineman; and James Dell 
who maintained the street lighting arcs. Mr. Bretz wired the library 
and Michigan Central Depot, both when they were new. He 
recalled that several places had their own engines and generators, 
such as the jail and courthouse, Charlotte Manufacturing Company, 
Henry Shepherd, and O. E. Packard, both flour and feed mills. 

By late 1889 many business and manufacturing concerns were 
customers of the new plant. Many names prominent in the early 
days, which can be recalled by the old timers, became customers 
and the “locals” ran as follows, “Curtis and Bennett have installed 
electric lights in order to work nights to fill the demand for their 
product; Selkirks Jewelry hooked up this week;’ new electric light 
patrons are Oliver Perry Shuler, house; D. L. [Ladd] Tremaine, 
George Brackett, and Jeff Sherman, stables; Richardson Mill Com- 
pany, factory; and [Charles] McClure and [James] Egbert, mill 
and house.”* 

The first known electric motor to be used for power in Charlotte 
was a three horsepower motor installed on trial in the Charlotte 
Tribune in late 1889. The paper ran a story on the installation, 


TCharlotte Tribune, October 2, 1889. 
8Charlotte Tribune, November 13, 1889. 
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calling attention to its customers, “It runs our presses with ease, 
gives excellent satisfaction, gives great speed; in short, it’s a dandy— 
come in and see it operate.”® In a personal interview with the late 
Harry T. McGrath, then an employee of the Tribune, he recalled 
that many people came at night to see the motor operate. Another 
interesting side light was that electric service was available only 
from late afternoon until midnight, and occasionally the Tribune 
would have difficulty in getting its run off by midnight. The paper 
would notify the plant and it would accommodate by running the 
plant longer until the papers were out. At the end of the trial 
period the Excellsior Electric Motor was purchased and a prediction 
made that before another year rolled around the Charlotte Electric 
Company would be furnishing motive power for two-thirds of the 
machinery in Charlotte. 

The contract for gas street lighting expired in May, 1890, and 
both the Charlotte Gas Company and Charlotte Electric Company 
submitted proposals for street lighting to the council. The previous 
contract was for $2600 per year for gas lights, and its new proposal, 
as presented by Frank A. Hooker, its secretary, called for $2000 per 
year.*° The wording and phraseology of the proposal as submitted 
by the Charlotte Electric Company is so interesting that parts are 
hereby presented. 


In consideration of a three-year contract, we propose to erect and 
maintain at our expense the necessary pole line and wire and suspend 
lamps over the street from 45’ poles. . . . On a contract for 40 or 
more arc lights we will keep in good repair and burn same from twilight 
until midnight and from 5 to 8 of the same day until daylight, 300 
nights of the year during the off phases of the moon for the sum of 
$80.00 per light per year. . . . In case of acceptance of the proposition 
we will keep lamps trimmed and dynamos in readiness to start at any 
time in case of dark or cloudy nights, which they were not to be 
burned, also we will keep all dynamos in readiaess to start all arc lights 
at any time of night in case of fire or burglary." 


A contract for electric street lighting was signed by the council 
and the newspaper commented that they believed the increased cost 
to the city was advisable at that time. 


Charlotte Tribune, November 27, 1889. 
10Charlotte Tribune, May 14, 1890. 
11Charlotte Tribune, May 14, 1890. 
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Not too much is known about the period from 1891 to 1899 
for bound copies were not available in either the library or the 
Charlotte Republican-Tribune office. In 1900, in the January 18 
issue, the following headline appeared “Electric Light Plant Sold— 
New company took formal possession last Friday.” To quote further, 
“The deed has been signed and the articles of incorporation filed 
whereby the property of the Charlotte Electric Company, owned 
by William P. Engel and others, has been transferred to the Charlotte 
General Electric Company, as of January 12, 1900. John C. Farrar 
of Brighton, Michigan, is Manager in Charge. The reported sale 
price was $30,000.” The new officers were Hugh A. Holmes of 
Detroit, president; William H. Halleck of Brighton, vice president; 
and James C. Farrar of Brighton, secretary-treasurer. 

In a communication in 1943 from Mrs. H. E. Lovett of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, she stated that her father William P. Engel, moved 
to Charlotte from Chicago in late 1892 and that they moved to 
Defiance, Ohio, in 1900, where he had purchased the Defiance Gas 
and Electric Company. Within a year she recalls that the pur- 
chasers of the Charlotte General Electric Company, were not able 
to complete the deal and finish payments and her father returned 
to Charlotte and took over the plant for a few years. 

In July, we read that Will P. Engel designed an arc light, two 
incandescents, and an engine and dynamo to operate under water, 
in an attempt to locate the body of Don Shepherd, drowned in 
Lacy Lake." 

A new boiler and considerable repairs were made to the plant 
in 1901 and 25 feet added to the building and about the same time 
the council refused to renew the street lighting contract and ordered 
service discontinued, due to a proposed increase in rates. W. P. 
Engel addressed the council as follows: 

We wish to rebuild our entire pole line system and change our 
incandescent machines, transformers, meters, etc., this spring. As the 
coal, carbons, labor, and other materials have advanced 40 per cent 
within the last 18 months, we wish to notify your honorable body that 


after February 1, 1903, the charge for each light will be $7.00 for 
all-night lighting and $5.50 for midnight service.'% 


12Charlotte Republican, July 11, 1901. 
18Charlotte Republican, January 15, 1903. 
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Apparently W. P. Engel was interested in the Gas Company 
also, for in March 1903, the Charlotte Republican stated that W. P. 
Engel returned to the city this week and promised improved gas 
and electric service. Work at gashouse under way. New machinery 
will be added by use of which gas will be made from soft coal. The 
electric plant will be overhauled and capacity increased. In May, 
1904, the Charlotte Gas Plant, owned by W. P. Engel and J. H. 
Findlay, was sold to Harvey Construction Company of Chicago and 
Edward J. Ellis of Evansville, Illinois, was placed in charge. 

Elisha Shepherd was mayor in 1903 and at one time suggested 
to the council that they should investigate the possibility of a 
municipal plant. Several old-timers recall that in the early days 
current was turned on for only certain periods of the day and night 
and that the plant whistle was blown when the electricity was on 
and again when it was about to be turned off. 

The pioneering days of the first electric lighting plant were far 

from a bed of roses, nor was the service always reliable. To quote 
a headline: 
A short in the wires on a pole near the O. E. Packard residence caused 
all lighting fixtures in the homes of Packard, Albert Murray, Abe M. 
Barber, Homer Green, Charles King and Carrol S. Brown to burn 
out, including wrecking of all the 40 arc street lights. Service was 
not restored until Friday. 


(Off Sunday to Friday.) On another occasion a high-pressure 
steam pipe broke between the first and second engines, badly scald- 
ing fireman E. D. Cooper and slightly injuring Perry Richardson.*® 
All belting was destroyed and damage was estimated to be $1000. 
(Service was restored in a week.) One time the smoke stack took 
a tumble and was saved from demolition only by the fact that it 
fell across the telegraph wires of the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
Railroad.** 

In August, 1905, the Charlotte Gas Company installed a miner's 
lamp, a new type gas light, at the corner of Lovett and Washington 
Streets, at their own expense, just to brighten up the dark corner.*" 


14Charlotte Republican, January 6, 1905. 
15Charlotte Republican, February 7, 1901. 
16Charlotte Tribune, May 22, 1889. 
17Charlotte Tribune, August 30, 1905. 
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The Charlotte Republican reported the population of Charlotte 
as 5003 in December, 1903, and in August, 1904 as 4726. Rural 
free delivery was started in Charlotte, June 15, 1905. Railroad 
excursions were a popular pastime in 1905. “Specials” were run 
to Detroit, Chicago, Grand Rapids and many other nearby towns 
for weekends or big events. 

The furnishing of current by the Charlotte General Electric 
Company was apparently limited to dark hours only, for in Novem- 
ber, 1906, a notice appeared that commencing the following month 
that “day current” would be furnished. The Republican commented 
that this was pleasing news to the community and should result in 
new business to the company.'* 

The early electric utility business was apparently not a gold mine, 
for in November, 1907, Judge Clement McDonald Smith issued 
an order on the Charlotte General Electric Company, to show cause 
why a receiver should not be appointed for its business. The suit 
was brought by minority stockholders representing $30,000 in bonds 
issued in 1900. Several local key men came to the defense of the 
Charlotte General Electric Company. J. A. Mikesell was named 
receiver for the company.’® 

Apparently the receivership continued for at least a two-year 
period and that 24-hour current was still not being furnished, for 
in August, 1909, the following account appeared: 

The lighting question seems to be taking turns according to both sides 
interested in the matter. It now looks as if Charlotte will have day 
current within a few days, and that it will be furnished by the Com- 
monwealth Company and will be distributed by the Charlotte General 


Electric Company. One thing sure is the Michigan Power Company 
is out.?0 


Shortly thereafter, Mayor Russell Spencer, Aldermen James 
Greenman and Claude Knowles contacted Mr. Zimmerman, man- 
ager of the Michigan Power Company, it having been reported that 
W. P. Engel’s bonds, that were held by the Detroit Trust Company, 
were sold to Mr. Zimmerman. Editorially the Tribune stated: 


It now looks as if there would be some lively bidding when the Char- 


18Charlotte Republican, November 23, 1906. 
19Charlotte Republican, December 6, 1907. 
20Charlotte Tribune, August 25, 1909. 
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lotte General Electric Plant is sold this week as Mr. Engel, Mr. Zim- 
merman and the Commonwealth Power are all expected to bid. The 
company that draws the local plant can compete with any other firm 
and therefore, all seem to be hot after it. With much more experience 
of this sort the city will be up against putting in a plant of its own— 
not a bad idea.?! 


The later part of 1909 and early 1910 marked a real turning point 
in electric utility business for Charlotte. The paper proclaimed: 
The plant of the Charlotte General Electric Company was bought this 
week by William A. Foote, President of Commonwealth Power Com- 
pany of Jackson, which will proceed at once to extend its transmission 
lines to the city from Waverly Park, Lansing. The present plant will 
be run 24 hours a day and will give best of service. No pains will be 
spared to improve the service and A. Parshall, who will have local charge, 
will be glad to hear suggestions and criticisms. It will take the balance 
of the year to get the line to Charlotte. The present efficient force 
will remain and additions made as the plant grows. Charlotte hasn’t 
had a greater streak of good fortune for years.”? 


Somewhat contradictory to the above statement was the one that 
appeared in the March 22, 1910 issue of the Charlotte Tribune, 
“The Charlotte General Electric Company Plant was sold this 
morning by Circuit Court Commissioner John C. Nichols to Wil- 
liam M. Eaton of New York and W. A. Foote of Jackson for 
$30,000. It has been known for a long time that Mr. Foote had 
an option on the plant and his men have been operating it all 
winter.” 

In the June, 1910 Tribune, Mr. Earl C. Corey, right-of-way man 
for Commonwealth Power Company, issued a statement that a 
substation would be built during the summer on the lot just south 
of the Michigan Central Depot on North Main Street. 

The building will be two story of brick and besides being a substation 
and distributing point, will also be its office. A line from Lansing to 


Charlotte will give high-tension service that will be capable of sustain- 
ing any load Charlotte may put on it. 


The line referred to above was the 40,000 volt Tower Line. 
In the same issue it stated that Aldermen Knowles, Greenman 
and Houghtalling, and the Lighting Commission, visited Concord as 


21Charlotte Tribune, September 1, 1909. 
22Charlotte Tribune, September 15, 1909. 
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to inspect the street lighting installed there, and returned highly 
pleased with their method of doing business. In that village, instead 
of having so many arc lights, they have tungsten lamps strung along 
under the shade trees where all of their power can be utilized. This 
scheme will probably be used in Charlotte. 

Apparently the first street lighting lamps appeared in Charlotte 
sometime in 1910, for the Common Council signed a five-year con- 
tract with Commonwealth Power Company calling for forty 250 
watt series street lighting lamps, eighteen 32 candle power lamps 
for alley use and thirty five magnetite arc lamps. 

In 1910 Charlotte was enjoying the height in railroad transporta- 
tion. The Grand Trunk Railroad operated seven trains in each 
direction and the Michigan Central five each way. William F. 
Lybrook was agent for the Grand Trunk Railroad and Roy S. 
Preston for the Michigan Central Railroad. 

The name plate rating of the generating facilities of the Charlotte 
General Electric Company plant at the time it was closed down and 
current for the city was received from an interconnected system, 
was 212.5 kw. The official date for the purchase of the property 
by Consumers Power Company (Michigan) was September 30, 1910. 

The writer recalls as a lad of eleven or twelve years, during 
World War I, that he worked one summer helping tear down the 
brickwork of the old Charlotte General Electric plant on West 
Harris Street. Leighton Scott and I had the job of hand cleaning 
the brick, which was later used to build the Charlotte Wood Regis- 
ter Company building on North Washington Street, north from 
the Michigan Central tracks. 

Today in 1954 Charlotte is served from a state-wide interconnected 
power network totaling 1,320,000 kilowatts of generating capacity, 
and the power company employs in excess of 9500 regular full-time 
employees. 








The Survey of the Public Lands in Michigan 


Knox Jamison 


By 1815 Concress HAD DECIDED that there was a sufficient popula- 
tion in the territory of Michigan to begin a survey of the land which 
had been ceded by the Indians in the treaties of Greenville and of 
Detroit. Pressure came from settlers in order that they might locate 
their holdings, and also the government was anxious to dispose of 
public lands in this area. There was also the need of more lands. 
for the grants to be given the soldiers of the War of 1812. Lewis 
Cass had found in 1812, Jess than five thousand people, most of 
them French, centered along the Detroit River and south to the 
Maumee,’ but in the following three years additional settlers had 
come into the territory from the East, largely from New England 
and New York. 

The system of rectangular survey had already been set up by 
Congress and employed in western Ohio. Briefly, this system con- 
sisted in establishing true north and south and true east and west 
lines at mile intervals, marking these lines, and measuring the 
distance on them, so corners could be established at one-half mile 
intervals. The work consisted of sighting the lines with a compass, 
marking and measuring these lines and placing corners. This 
explanation sounds simple enough, but here was a vast wilderness, 
much of it rough and swampy, unopened by any roads, where it 
was a problem even to provide and transport provisions while 
working. 

In order that there would be a systematic method of identifying 
the tracts surveyed, it was first necessary to establish two “standard” 
lines to which all surveyed tracts could be referred. These standard 
lines were known as a principal meridian to run due north and 
south and a base line to run due east and west. Edward Tiffin, 
the surveyor general of the district embracing Michigan at that 
time, issued two contracts for the survey of these lines. The first 
contract for the survey of the public lands in Michigan was on 
April 18, 1815, and was given to Alexander Holmes for the laying 


1Silas Farmer, History of Detroit and Michigan (Detroit, 1889). 
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out of “a base line from a point above Detroit, due west to the 
Indian boundary, which line will constitute a principal meridian.”? 
The second contract was awarded to Benjamin Hough on April 28, 
1815, for “a true meridian line from Fort Defiance at the mouth of 
the Auglaize River, north to the base line.” Work on both of these 
lines was begun in 1815. 

As the government was interested in opening the new territory 
for sale and settlement as quickly as possible, the division of the 
area into smaller tracts was begun this same year. The first work 
was all east of the meridian and near the base line. The area was 
first divided into tracts called townships which were approximately 
six miles square and numbered north and south from the base line 
and east and west from the meridian. The townships were sub- 
divided in thirty-six tracts, called sections, each one mile square and 
containing six hundred and forty acres as near as may be. The 
thirty-six sections were numbered commencing with number one 
in the northeast corner of the township and proceeding west to 
number six, and so on alternately to number thirty-six in the south- 
east corner. Thus the territory was first surveyed into townships six 
miles square and later these townships subdivided into sections one 
mile square. In the majority of cases the section lines were run 
by a different surveyor than had established the township lines, 
the policy of the surveyor general being to appoint the more ex- 
perienced men on the exterior lines while men of lesser experience 
worked on the subdivisions. 

It might be well at this point to see how these early surveyors 
worked in the field. Upon receiving the contract for his work, 
together with the instructions from the surveyor general, which 
usually consisted of a letter, the deputy then must organize his 
surveying party. The instructions told what work was to be done, 
including where to begin, and stated that the greatest accuracy 
and care must be observed in running the lines both as to course 
and measure; also that the variation of the magnetic needle from 
true north must be determined and the compass adjusted accord- 
ingly. If the township lines had already been run, the deputy was 
furnished with plats of the exterior lines of his work describing the 


2Charles J. Kappler, editor, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1904). 
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township corners and other details of the tract he would traverse. 

As the deputy surveyor was appointed only after an investigation 
as to his ability and honesty, so he too picked his men with careful 
consideration. Two chainbearers, or chainmen as they were later 
called, were necessary to measure the line, and an axeman to clear 
the line and mark corners. Later, deputies sometimes had an 
assistant, or compassman, and in prairie or open country a flagman, 
or rodman, as they are now called. Horses were used to carry 
provisions when the character of the land made it possible; and if 
this was not practicable, as in most cases, packmen were sometimes 
employed. 

After assembling his party and providing provisions and equip- 
ment for them the deputy surveyor was ready to travel to the point 
given in his instructions (on the earlier surveys) and begin work. 
Several days were required to reach this point as all travel on the 
earlier surveys was either by boat or on foot. 

Now the surveyor is ready to begin work. His compass is set up 
on the starting point and adjusted; the variation from true north 
having been determined, he sights the north, south, east, or west 
line as the case might be. The first surveys were made with an 
open-sight compass set on a tripod, as this was the only instrument 
available at that time. Polaris, or the Pole star, had to be observed 
with this compass and the correct local magnetic declination. Later 
the telescopic instrument came into use making the work easier. 

With the surveying instrument set up on the starting point the 
deputy sighted his line ahead. The axeman cleared out any brush 
or small trees that were in his sight, and the point was marked. 
He moved up to this new point and the process was repeated. 
Behind the surveyor were the chainmen. Their equipment con- 
sisted of a chain sixty-six feet long composed of one hundred links 
each 7.92 inches in length. The chain had brass tags or marks at 
intervals of ten links numbered from the handles on the ends to- 
ward the middle, indicating the tenths of the chain. Their other 
equipment consisted of eleven steel, iron, or brass pins about one 
foot in length with rings on top and sufficiently weighted at the 
points to cause them to drop perpendicularly. A strip of red cloth 
six inches long was tied to the ring of each pin to make it more 
conspicuous in brush or grass. 
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The measuring of the line began by the fore chainman taking 
the end of the chain and ten pins, the eleventh pin being stuck 
in at the starting point, and going forward on the line. The rear 
chainman took the other end of the chain and held the outer edge 
of the handle close to the top of the pin at the starting point. When 
the chain became tight he cried “Stick.” The fore man stuck one 
of the pins plumb in the earth observing that the outer handle 
touched the pin and that the chain was stretched, and cried 
“Stuck.” The rear man then pulled out the pin at the starting point 
and advanced with the fore man along the line until he came to 
the pin set, the chain was tightened and the rear man again called 
“Stick.” In this way ten chains were run out, whereupon the leader 
cried “Tally One,” loud enough for the surveyor working ahead 
of them to hear. The rear man dropped his end of the chain, came 
forward and counted the pins in the presence of the other, and 
taking the forward end of the chain led the way on the second 
tally. The chainmen cried the number of tallies from one to eight, 
the fourth tally of forty chains being the place for the one quarter 
section corner, where the chainmen waited until the corner was 
set; the eighth tally being the place for the section corner. 

The marking of the line surveyed was required by law, so those 
trees that were intersected by the line were marked by two chops 
or notches cut on the sides facing the line. The axemen cut deep 
enough so these trees would be permanently scarred, and the sur- 
veyor noted their size, kind of timber, and distance from the last 
section corner. They were known as sight or line trees, sometimes 
called station trees. 

To mark the corners a stake was cut of durable timber and 
driven into the ground leaving about one foot above the surface 
of the earth. To further identify this point two sound trees were 
selected near the corner post and marked with a chisel-like scribing 
tool or gouge with the letters and figures describing that particular 
corner. The town, range, and section were marked on the trees 
and the letters B. T. gouged below this, approximately six inches 
above the root crown. The species, size, and exact position of these 
bearing trees were recorded in the surveyor’s notes. These trees 
and marks were of vital importance to identify the position of the 
actual corner long after the post had decayed and was no longer in 
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evidence. Where the original stand of timber is still left in Michi- 
gan many of these bearing trees are still to be found, a century 
after the government survey. Such original corners can be seen to- 
day in the Porcupine Mountain State Park. 

The surveyor also records the crossing of streams, ravines, and 
hills, character of the soil, timber, and minerals, with a general de- 
scription of the township as to these items. The field notes show 
the true bearings and lengths of all surveyed lines, noting the in- 
tersection of these lines with all prairies, marshes, swamps, ponds, 
rivers, lakes, hills, and all other natural, geological, and artificial 
topographical features. 

It was necessary in some cases to establish points other than sec- 
tion or township corners. At every point where either a standard, 
township, or section line intersected a navigable stream or lake, 
a meander corner was established and the letters M. C. marked on 
the bearing trees. In rare instances where the line intersected the 
margin of an impassable obstacle such as an extensive marsh or 
high rock cliff and if these points were less than twenty chains 
distant from the true point for a legal corner, which would fall 
on the obstruction, a witness corner was established. The bearing 
trees described as accessories to a witness corner were marked by 
the letters W. C., and the bearing and distance of the witness 
corner from the true corner were stated in the field notes. 

Conical mounds of stone or earth were constructed to mark the 
corners in open or prairie country where there were no other means 
of noting these points. 

The regulation governing the system of rectangular surveys 
states that the base line will be extended east and west on a true 
parallel of latitude from the initial point, but this was not the case 
in Michigan. As the base and principal meridian lines were used 
for the basis of the survey and from which all townships were num- 
bered, it is important to know how these lines were established in 
Michigan. Benjamin Hough began work on the principal meridian 
on September 29, 1815, starting at Fort Defiance in Ohio and 
running due north. He states, 


Commence the meridian or Indian boundary line at the mouth of the 
great Auglaize river and run by the true meridian due north 
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(the variation being 4°39’ East). Running north he crossed the 
Maumee River and continued on for seventy miles, where on 
October 12 he intersected the Grand River in Section 7, Town- 
ship 3 South, Range 1 East, which he stated was one hundred thirty- 
two feet wide at this point, with a deep channel and strong cur- 
rent. He found the river and marsh impassable and was compelled 
to run around the township east and north and bring the meridian 
line south to meet the point on the north line of the river. He 
also surveyed the last twelve miles of the base line across Towns 2 
and 1 East to meet the meridian. It appears from the record in 
the field notes that Benjamin Hough set the initial point for the 
Michigan surveys in October, 1815. This point was later re-estab- 
lished by a survey of Joseph Wampler in 1824. 

The record of Alexander Holmes’ survey of the base line to the 
meridian is not so clear. Apparently an east random was run by 
him beginning at a point north of Detroit on Lake St. Clair, but 
the notes do not show this. The field notes show that in Novem- 
ber, 1815, Holmes began at the corner of Townships 1 North and 
1 South, of Ranges 6 and 7 East, and ran east twenty-seven and 
one-half miles on the base line, when the following notation was 


made: 


We have been wading in ice and water for three days and are com- 
pletely worn out. Quit and went into Detroit which is situated a little 
east and south and about nine miles distant. 

The base line was not continued east across ranges 11, 12, and 13 
until 1816. The shore of Lake St. Clair was intersected and post 
corner set of fractional section 35, TIN, R13E, in that year. The 
notes also show that Holmes ran the line west across ranges 6 and 
5, a distance of twelve miles. 

The base line was continued west across Range 4 and 3 East 
by Joseph Fletcher in 1816 but because of the gross inaccuracy 
his work was re-run by Joseph Wampler in 1824. In fact the four 
townships cornering on the initial points were all surveyed by 
Wampler in that year, and the corners established there by him 
are accepted today. It was necessary for him to establish two points 
where the base line intersected the principal meridian, in order 
to tie in the survey of the lands already laid out east of the meridian. 
These points are 14.18 chains apart on the meridian, the south line 
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of TIN, RIE being that distance north of the south line of TIN, 
R1W. The initial point common to the survey of the west ranges 
was set January 3, 1824. It is interesting to find mention in Wam- 
pler’s notes of the southwest corner of T1S, RIE, as set by Hough 
in 1815. He found this old corner on the meridian line to be 7.97 
chains south of the later corner set by him. The initial point com- 
mon to the survey of the east ranges was established on January 
19, 1824. Wampler, in running the line west from the northwest 
corner of T1S, R2E, found that he intersected the meridian 14.18 
chains north of the corner he had set on January third. This jog 
is shown on the general land office plats of these townships. 

Most of the balance of the survey of the base and principal 
meridian lines were run in connection with the laying out of town- 
ship lines. William Brookfield, under a contract dated October 
16, 1826, finally completed the base line west to Lake Michigan 
by May, 1827. While working near Lake Michigan he stated that 
the mosquitos were so thick that he could hardly write. The 
meridian line was continued north by eight different deputy sur- 
veyors, being completed to the Straits of Mackinac in 1840 by John 
Hodgson. The line was shot across the Straits and through the 
Upper Peninsula by William A. Burt this same year, intersecting 
the head of the rapids on the St. Mary's River near Sault Ste 
Marie. Therefore, the twenty-five year period from 1815 to 1840 
saw the completion of both the principal meridian and base line in 
the state of Michigan. A total of 172% miles was run on the 
base line, and a total of 334% miles was completed in the survey 
of the meridian. Fifteen deputy surveyors worked on these lines 
during the period, some surveying as little as six miles, while others 
completed fifty miles or more. Some of the earlier work on these 
lines had to be resurveyed because of inaccuracies found later 
either in measurement with the chain or errors with the compass 
in sighting the line. The poorest work on these standard lines was 
done on the base, east of the meridian, most of which had to be 
resurveyed later, and the most accurate was done by William A. 
Burt in surveying the northern extremity of the meridian. How- 
ever, in general it must be said that the work done by these early 
surveyors was competent. 
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The township lines were being run and subdivided into sections 
during this period. By 1820 practically all of the territory lying 
between the north line of Township 6 North and the Ohio state 
line and east to the principal meridian had been surveyed. By 1825 
approximately one third of the Lower Peninsula had been laid out. 
From 1825 to 1835 not much progress was made on surveys because 
of the government’s concentration on road building: the principal 
ones being Detroit to Fort Gratiot, to Saginaw Bay, and the famous 
Chicago Road. 

Also the immigration at that time was centered principally in 
Ohio and Indiana which was partly due to Surveyor General 
Tiffin’s letter of November, 1815, in which he described Michigan 
as a low, wet land with beech, cottonwoods, and oak. He stated 
that swamps filled with water interspersed the whole country; and 
that the space between the swamps with very few exceptions was 
a poor, barren, sandy loam on which scarcely any vegetation grew 
except very small scrubby oaks. Streams, he stated, were narrow 
and deep with shores and bottom swamps beyond description. He 
concluded by saying there would not be one out of one hundred, if 
there would be one out of one thousand that would admit cultiva- 
tion; and that it were better to abandon the country because it was 
not worth the expense of surveying it ($3.00 a mile)*. Tiffin was 
not alone in believing the country worthless. The first reports 
sent to him by the deputy surveyors spoke very unfavorably of the 
land. This no doubt influenced Tiffin in his report. As a result 
of Tiffin’s report, Congress changed the location of the two mil- 
lion acres alloted for military bounty lands in Michigan to Illinois 
and Missouri. This was a gloomy picture to encourage the immi- 
grant seeking land for a new home. This idea persisted for twenty 
years following his report. The Morse geography studied as a 
text book in the East showed the whole Lower Peninsula as a 
swamp except for a narrow border along the lakes. Small wonder 
that the early immigrant at that time chose Ohio and Indiana in 
preference to Michigan. It was not for several years after the 
braver settlers reported the true character of the country that it 
became generally known as good agricultural land. 


8Letter of November 30, 1815, by Edmund Tiffin in “The Early Surveys 
of Michigan,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 10:60-62 (Lansing, 1888). 
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From 1835 to 1840 the survey work progressed rapidly until by 
the end of 1840 practically all of the Lower Peninsula and part 
of the eastern end of the Upper Peninsula had been surveyed. 
During this period the Ohio boundary dispute was finally settled 
and the final line established by the survey of Andrew Porter. A 
contract for the second correction line was given in October, 1836, 
from the principal meridian west to Lake Michigan. Five correc- 
tion lines were eventually established at sixty mile intervals to cor- 
rect the lines due to the convergence of the meridians toward the 
north pole. 

William A. Burt invented the solar compass in 1835, which 
worked astronomically. However this instrument did not come 
into general use until after 1840. The theory of the instrument is 
based on the knowledge of the daily motion of the sun, this being 
the center of the solar system around which the planets revolve 
from west to east. The instrument was set on a tripod and had 
two plates with magnetic needle, also a solar apparatus with lenses 
to embrace the sun’s image on a silver plate, which could be’ used 
independently of the magnetic needle. Because it was thought 
that in timbered country there would be too many obstructions on 
the line the solar compass at first was used only to obtain the true 
meridian and deflection of the magnetic needle. Due to an accident 
in which the magnetic compass was hopelessly smashed and ne- 
cessity required the use of the new instrument, it was found that 
in a short time lines could be run faster and far more accurately 
with the solar compass than with the magnetic compass. 

The period from 1840 to 1845 saw the discovery and develop- 
ment of the vast mineral deposits in the Upper Peninsula. William 
A. Burt while surveying the line between Ranges 26 and 27 West 
near Negaunee in Marquette County noticed the strange behavior 
of the magnetic needle and located the great iron ore deposit in 
that area. In June, 1844, a contract was issued to Douglass Hough- 
ton for a survey of some four thousand miles of township and sec- 
tion lines south of Lake Superior. The work was to include notes 
on all mines and mineral deposits. This was the first attempt at 
a geological survey of the state. Dr. Houghton, state geologist, was 
well qualified for this work. He already had spent considerable 
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time and study on the minerals in this region, and in 1841 had 
made a detailed report on copper deposits. 

His work however came to an abrupt end and valuable informa- 
tion was lost when he and two assistants were drowned off Kewee- 
naw Point in Lake Superior during a storm in October, 1845. 

During this period the fraudulent surveys north and west of 
Saginaw Bay were discovered and a resurvey started. In some 
cases the field notes of the township subdivisions were actually 
faked; in many instances the surveyors did not even run the lines 
or ran where the going was easiest. Their notes were, of course, 
worthless. Several stories are told of how this fraudulent work 
was done. The notes on the township lines, which had been pre- 
viously surveyed, were furnished the men subdividing them into 
sections. With these notes they could run a few lines across the 
township to determine the general features of the country and 
invent the field notes for the balance. In Gladwin County, so the 
story goes, a party of surveyors went on a drunk for ten days, stay- 
ing at the old Webster House in Saginaw, and to account for the 
time lost “surveyed” part of Gladwin County in one of the best 
rooms of that onetime famous hotel.‘ 

William A. Burt was appointed to investigate the situation and 
report to the general land commissioner. As a result of his report 
some four hundred townships were resurveyed, the work not being 
completed until 1858. An interesting sidelight on Burt’s investi- 
gation was that two of his sons had worked in this area but he was 
pleased to discover that the lines run by them were correct. The 
careless work in practically all cases was on the section lines, the 
township lines generally having been done well. Certain reforms 
were added to the contracts as the result of this careless work, the 
most important being the right of the surveyor general to have any 
work inspected at the expense of the deputy surveyor “when public 
policy may demand.” 

The period of 1845 to 1851 saw the survey of the state of Mich- 
igan practically completed. Most of the last work was done in 
the western end of the Upper Peninsula with the exception of 


4W. R. Bates, “The Early Surveys of Michigan,” in Michigan Historical 
Collections, 10: 62-63. 
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the resurveys. Some of the inland lakes, rivers, and islands were 
still being surveyed as late as 1912, but the real job was over in 
1851. 

The southern boundary of the state of Michigan was not definite- 
ly established by survey until the year 1842. As early as December, 
1816, the surveyor general instructed William Harris to survey the 
boundary between the states of Ohio and Indiana and the Michi- 
gan Territory. The instructions stated that he was to begin at 
a point near Fort Recovery and run to the Indian boundary, which 
was approximately eighty-nine miles from the mouth of the Miami 
River. From there he was to continue the first principal meridian 
due north about one hundred five miles, “or so far as, from the 
best information you can obtain would intersect a due east and 
west line passing the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan. It will 
probably be near this distance,’ he states, showing the limited 
knowledge of the country. He then was to proceed west to Lake 
Michigan and ascertain the “southerly extreme thereof’ and mark 
the point with a large stone sunk in the earth or raise a pile of 
stones or a mound of earth and further take bearings to any capes, 
points of land, rocks or islands. Latitude at this point was to be 
determined with the sextant and if found to be north of “the North 
Cape of Miami Bay” on Lake Erie then he was to run a true 
East line to Lake Erie. The instructions stated, 

At the distance of about twenty-five miles East of the first principal 
meridian you will intersect a line drawn due North from Fort Defiance, 
which was run about a year since [Hough’s survey] as a standard line 
from which to commence the surveys of the public lands in Michigan 
Territory. From the best information obtained it is thought that your 


east line will cross this Michigan meridian near, perhaps south of, 
the corner of Township 6 and 7 south of the base line.® 


He was to continue east from this point to the border of Lake 
Erie and set a permanent mark at that point. The line was sur- 
veyed and corners marked every mile by Harris in 1817. Com- 
mencing at the southern extremity of Lake Michigan he ran due 
east to the line between Indiana and Ohio which he intersected 
two chains seventy-seven links south of the one hundred seventy 


5Instructions to William Harris, December, 1816, in lands division of Mich- 
igan Conservation Department, Lansing. 
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third mile post from the Miami River. From this point he cor- 
rected the line east to intersect the north cape of Maumee Bay. 

A year later part of the line was rerun by John A. Fulton from 
the northwest corner of the state of Ohio (this point having been 
set by Harris in 1817) due east to the border of Lake Erie. The 
residents of the Michigan Territory had asked that this line be 
established as stated in an act of Congress. This later line was 
south of the Harris line because it ran due east from this point 
whereas the Harris line had veered to the north to intersect Lake 
Erie at the north cape of Maumee Bay. Between the two surveys 
was a somewhat pie shaped, variable strip of land of six to eight 
miles in width which became the subject of dispute. After years 
of controversy and considerable ill feeling between Ohio and Mich- 
igan, a compromise was finally reached whereby Ohio received 
this strip of land and the then thought worthless wilderness north 
of the Straits of Mackinac (Upper Peninsula) was given to Michi- 
gan. Much of the credit of obtaining the Upper Peninsula should 
be given to Lucius Lyon who argued strenuously for this compen- 
sation with the encouragement of Cass and Schoolcraft. The line 
was not definitely established between Ohio and Michigan until 
1842 by the survey of Andrew Porter. 

Indiana was made a state in 1816 but was dissatisfied with its 
northern state boundary, for the original line gave them no Lake 
Michigan frontage. The line was moved ten miles to the north 
by act of Congress on March 2, 1827, and surveyed in the same 
year by E. P. Krendrick. 

From 1818 to 1836 the territory now known as the state of 
Wisconsin was part of the Michigan Territory. William A. Burt 
completed the survey of the Wisconsin-Michigan state line in 1847, 
and received the highest price per mile that was ever paid for 
the survey of the public lands in Michigan: $18 per mile, which 
was way above the usual rate. Here is Burt’s account -of this 
work contained in his field notes sent to Lucius Lyon, surveyor 
general, on November 20, 1847. 

In pursuance of a contract dated twenty-seventh April, and your instruc- 


tions of the first of May last, I have surveyed, marked and established 
so much of the boundary line between Michigan and Wisconsin as 
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lies between the source of the Brule River and the source of the Mon- 
treal River, as defined by the “Act to enable the people of Wisconsin 
Territory to form a constitution and state government and for the ad- 
mission of such state into the Union, approved on the sixth of August, 
1846, and now enclose herewith my field notes, and map thereof for 
your approval.® 


In the prosecution of this work a random line was run, as rep- 
resented on the map, from the center between the middle and south 
island in Lac Vieux Desert to the source of the Brule River, which 
is the outlet of Lac Brule; and another random line from the same 
point in Lac Vieux Desert to the “head proper of Montreal River 
as marked on the survey by Captain Cram.” The point referred 
to by Burt was established by Captain Cram of the war department 
in 1840. At that time he corrected the idea that a continuous water 
boundary could be used as a state line. Cram recommended that 
a straight line be run to connect the source of the Brule and Mon- 
treal rivers. Burt’s notes continue. 


These random lines were slightly marked and posts were set thereon 
at the end of every mile and half mile each way from the coast of Lac 
Vieux Desert, but no other marks were made. The marking was found 
necessary to enable the packmen to follow the line with supplies of 
provisions and during the progress of the survey. 

From data thus obtained, the true boundary line run, marked, meas- 
ured, and established in a direct line from Lac Brule N. 59° 38’ W. 
thirteen miles thirty-seven chains and sixty-six links (exclusive of the 
meanders around the south end of Lac Brule) to the center between the 
middle and south islands in Lac Vieux Desert, and also from the head 
proper of Montreal River S. 74° 27’ E. fifty miles sixty-seven chains 
and six links to the point above described in the last mentioned lake. 

The latitude and longitude at the outlet of Lac Brule, at Lac Vieux 
Desert and the head proper of Montreal River, are given in a tabular 
form at the close of the field notes. 

This boundary has been well blazed and a post set at the end of 
each mile and half mile, with two bearing trees to each post, faced 
and notched and noted in the field notes in the same manner as in the 
survey of the public land. These bearing trees and posts are also marked 
with figures, and letter “M” cut in the wood with a marking tool to 
denote miles, the number of miles and half miles which each post is 
distant from the place of beginning. In like manner, posts have been 


6William A. Burt, Field Notes on Wisconsin-Michigan Boundary, filed 
by town and range in the Lands Division of the Michigan Conservation De- 
partment. 
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set and bearing trees taken at the intersection of this line with numerous 
lakes over which it passes; and on each half mile three trees in line have 
been notched with two notches on each side in the direction of the 
line and their distances, names, and diameters have been entered in 
the field notes. 

Posts have also been set and bearing trees taken in the usual manner 
at the intersection of the township lines in Michigan with this boundary, 
and the notes thereof will be found entered in that survey. 

The numerous posts thus established and the notched trees above 
mentioned together with the natural scenery such as lakes, islands, 
and points of land etc. as entered in the field notes, with the latitudes 
and longitudes of important points referred to, define and establish this 
boundary line in a permanent and indisputable manner.” 


Burt began the work on June 8, 1847, and finished on July 5, 1847. 
This completed the survey of the land boundaries of the state. 
The first United States government attempt at survey work in 

Michigan Territory was in 1805. An act was passed by Congress 

on March 26, 1804, establishing a register and receiver of the De- 

troit land office as commissioner to examine and report on all land 
claims under the French and English grants. The first of these 
grants was made by Cadillac, the founder of Detroit. Cadillac 
claimed all the land on both sides of the Detroit River from Lake 

Erie to Lake Huron and was given power by the King of France 

to dispose of these lands. Several grants were made by Cadillac 

and also directly by the King of France, which are known as pri- 
vate claims. These grants were described in arpents, a French 
unit of measure which was not uniform. It was often used as 

a square unit corresponding with the acre. The United States 

standard fixes it at 192.24 feet. These French grants or farms 

along the Detroit River were long and narrow so as to give river 
frontage to as many as possible and keep the residents close to- 
gether. The majority of them were from four hundred to nine 
hundred feet wide by an average depth of one and one-half miles. 

When the English later took possession of this area their com- 
mandants also gave grants and rights near Detroit, but acknowledged 
the prior French claims. A few grants were made by the Indians 
to individuals but were not recognized as valid claims. 


TBurt’s field notes to Lucius Lyon on November 20, 1847, on file in the 
Lands Division of the Michigan Conservation Department at Lansing. 
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Some attempts were made by the French and English to survey 
their lands but no evidence can be found that surveys were made. 

In 1805 Abijah Hull was appointed as deputy by the United 
States surveyor general with instructions to survey the farms, pri- 
vate land claims, and city lots at Detroit. However, on August 
1, 1807, the commissioners on land claims informed the secretary 
of the treasury that although they had granted a number of certifi- 
cates not a single survey had been made. So it is doubtful if much 
work, if any, was done up until that time. 

In 1807, Aaron Greely was appointed by the surveyor general 
and as a result of his work which included a map of the area, 
Congress, five years later confirmed several claims, using his map 
as authority. Later checking showed that Greely had been very 
liberal in his measure, frequently giving the settlers a larger 
acreage than that called for in their grant.* Other surveyors were 
employed to finish the work, the most notable being John Mullet 
and Joseph Fletcher. 

The last act of Congress on claims provided that the commis- 
sioners could decide on the validity of claims until November 1, 
1823, when their final report was to be made to the secretary of 
the treasury. The number of the claims filed under the several 
acts of Congress was seven hundred thirty-four. Many were lo- 
cated in other parts of the state, mostly near St. Ignace and Sault 
Ste Marie. The total number confirmed in Wayne County was 
about three hundred sixty-eight. The grants varied in size from 
one-half acre to six hundred forty acres. 

After Illinois was made a state in 1818, all of the former North- 
west Territory lying north of Illinois and west of Lake Michigan 
was added to the Michigan Territory. An interesting account of 
the travel through Michigan to Chicago in connection with survey 
work in that area is given by Edwin Jerome in 1831.° He states 
that a surveying party consisting of John Mullet, Utter, Brink, 
Peck, and Jerome left Detroit on October 3 with a pony team and 
a buffalo wagon to carry tent, camp equipment, and blankets to 
travel west to Galena, northwest of Chicago. The first day’s march 


8American State Papers, 5:158 CWashington, D.C., 1860). 
®Edwin Jerome, “Incidents in the Black Hawk War,” in the “Michigan 
Historical Collections, 1:48 (Lansing, 1877). 
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on a graded road brought them to Ypsilanti where the only ac- 
commodations they could find for the night was a barroom floor. 
The second day beyond Saline the work on the Chicago turnpike 
had only reached the clearing and scraping stage. The party reached 
the town of Clinton that night. From here on the road became a 
wagon track or Indian trail but until they were within a few miles 
of the southern end of Lake Michigan they usually could find a 
house or Indian trader's hut to put up in. There was neither in- 
habitant or road around the south end of the lake so they were 
forced to travel along the beach (near present Michigan City in 
Indiana). For forty miles they followed the beach camping one 
night on the sandy shore. Finally the party reached the Chicago 
River, whose lands, Jerome states, were valued by the owners at 
fifty cents an acre. Staying at the fort over night they left Chicago 
the next day finally reaching Galena, Illinois, their destination, 
twenty-eight days after leaving Detroit, an average of approximate- 
ly twenty miles a day. Their survey work was begun but was of 
short duration for after two days the prairie froze too deep for 
them to mark the corners by raising a mound. The work was aban- 
doned until spring. 

The Indian reservations named in the Indian treaties were also 
surveyed, most of this work being done from 1822 to 1840. Usual- 
ly the reservations were established along a large river and varied 
in size from six hundred forty acres up to forty thousand acres. 
The field notes show surveys of Indian reservations along the Shi- 
awassee, Huron, Flint, Manistee, Raisin, and Saginaw rivers, and 
also others such as Prairie Ronde in T4S, R14W and the Carey 
Mission near the Indiana line.’° 

All the survey work of the public lands in Michigan was done 
by contract. Some twelve hundred contracts were issued by the 
surveyor general for the district embracing Michigan, Indiana, II- 
linois, and Ohio. Pay was on a per mile basis for lines actually 
run. The deputy surveyors were appointed by the surveyor gen- 
eral and were under oath to perform their work conscientiously 
and according to their contract and instructions. On completion 


10Field Notes filed by townships in lands division of Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department, Lansing. 
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of their work, plats, and field notes were forwarded to the sur- 
veyor general and payment made. 

The first contracts issued in 1815 to Alexander Holmes and 
Benjamin Hough called for $3.00 per mile for the base and prin- 
cipal meridians and $2.50 per mile for the township lines. Be- 
tween November, 1816 and 1824, the price was $5.00 per mile for 
all lines. Because of lack of funds for this work the price was 
reduced in that year to $2.50 a mile, and by 1828 the price paid 
hit an all time low of $2.00. The following year it was again 
raised to $2.50 and continued at this level for four years. After 
William Lytle was appointed surveyor general he raised the price 
in the contracts to $3.50 for township lines and $2.75 for in- 
terior lines. This continued until 1840, with a few exceptions of 
$4.25 being paid for exterior lines. In that year William Johnson 
became surveyor general and the price varied a great deal from 
then on with prices averaging $4.00 to $6.50 per mile. The high- 
est price paid was during this period when William Burt signed 
a contract for $18 per mile to survey the boundary between Wis- 
consin and Michigan. In 1846, Lucius Lyon, then surveyor gen- 
eral who had worked previously on the Michigan survey, advised 
the general land office to standardize the price at $5.00 per mile 
for all work. Some exceptions had to be made for the rougher 
country in the Upper Peninsula, so an allowance was made to 
vary the price with the character of the country. 

The entire survey of Michigan was done under contract at 
a stated amount per mile of lines actually run. The first contract 
between the surveyor general and Alexander Holmes, dated April 
18, 1815, stated he was to survey the exterior lines on forty-four 
townships in addition to establishing the base line to the principal 
meridian. He was to complete the survey, make notes and plats 
of his work, and return them to the surveyor general by January 
1, 1816, or forfeit $1,000 if default was made in any of the con- 
ditions stated in the contract. For this work he was to be paid 
$2.50 per mile for the township lines and $3.00 per mile for the 
base line. Holmes must have had some realization of the difficulties 
of the work for a note added to the contract states that he had 
permission to let half of the contract to his brother. However, 
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actual work on the survey was not started until late September, 
leaving only three months to survey six hundred miles of line, 
an average of better than seven miles a day which was a physical 
impossibility at that time in the country that had to be traversed. 
The contracts were modified later as the difficulties of the work 
became apparent. In fact this work was not completed until June 
4, 1816, when the surveyor general reported that the exterior lines 
of ninety-five townships had been laid out. This included forty- 
eight townships awarded to Benjamin Hough in his contract. The 
contracts remained substantially the same until 1843 when the 
discovery of the fraudulent work caused the addition of the clause 
that any work might be inspected at the expense of the deputy sur- 
veyor when public policy demanded. 

The average per day of miles actually surveyed was about five. 
However, it was not uncommon in the subdivision of a township, 
with no meander lines to be run along lakes or rivers, and under 
reasonably good conditions, for a surveyor to complete the in- 
terior lines of a full township in ten days. John Mullet in Sep- 
tember, 1840, completed the section lines of Township 36 North, 
Range 4 West, in five days, which was very unusual. 

Figuring eight months work from April through November at 
an average of $3.00 a mile, the deputy surveyor would receive 
approximately $3,000 for the year. Out of this he must pay his 
assistants which at the minimum consisted of two chainmen and 
one axeman. When it is remembered that he must also furnish 
provisions and equipment, and that some time would be lost in 
reaching his starting point, he would be fortunate to realize for 
himself $1,500 for the year’s work. 

The compensation received, especially in the earlier surveys, 
was certainly no great inducement. Swamps, rivers, lakes, rough 
terrain, underbrush, flies and mosquitos at certain seasons, danger 
of accident, miles from civilization did not make the job easy. 
They were truly pioneers, these men, who worked on the survey of 
Michigan. 
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When Sherman Battled for the County Seat 
Al Barnes 


Inrricuz, PorrricAL MANEUVERING, under-the-table tactics, and 
physical combat all played an important part in one of the most 
bitterly-fought county seat struggles ever brought to light in the 
history of the state of Michigan. It was for the location of the 
county government of Wexford County.’ 

Sherman, an isolated village twenty-six miles south of Traverse 
City on M-37, had its beginnings in the year 1867 when Lewis J. 
Clark opened a store on the banks of the Manistee River, near the 
present site of M-37 bridge. In 1868 he moved to the corners 
where the village of Sherman was to be built. 

That same year a postoffice was established with John Perry as 
postmaster. Perry settled, under the homestead act, in the Sherman 
area section six Sherman Township. He died in 1875. 

In 1869 Lewis J. Clark was appointed postmaster and the office 
was moved to his general store. There was a succession of post- 
masters, including H. Frank Campbell, and John H. Wheeler. 

Also, in 1869, Sylvester Clark kept a hotel in his log home and 
the Maqueston brothers, Edward and Isaac, opened a general store. 

H. B. Sturtevant was the first school teacher in the crude building 
which opened during the winter of 1869 and 1870. The next 
winter he taught classes in a building occupied jointly by the school 
and the prosecuting attorney. 

In connection with his hotel, Clark operated a stage coach line 
and Mrs. Clark served meals in the establishment. 

T. A. Ferguson was the first attorney to hang his shingle in 
Sherman. He opened his office in 1869. 

In 1869, Sherman was named county seat of Wexford County and 
in 1872 a courthouse was constructed. The next summer a jail 
was built. The courthouse stood on the west side of M-37 where 

1This is a chapter from Al Barnes’ forthcoming book, Vinegar Pie, being 
published Wayne State University Press. This book, which consists of a 
collection of lively, entertaining tales and anecdotes about the Traverse Bay 


region of Michigan, will be available August 1, 1958, at local bookstores 
and through Wayne State University Press. 
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the Sherman village park is now located, and the jail was a short 
distance north of the courthouse. 

During 1872, Clark expanded his business interests and opened 
a drug store. 

In the spring of 1872, Sherman village had grown to a point 
where there was need of a newspaper. The Wexford County 
Pioneer was established and the first copies came off the press in the 
spring of that year. The paper was owned by Cooper and Tucker 
and went through a succession of ownerships: Charles Cooper, 
Charles Marr, Campbell and Wheeler, and J. H. Wheeler. Wheeler 
owned the paper when, as the Sherman Pioneer, the last issue was 
printed on May 3, 1912. 

In 1872, the village was composed of twenty families plus the 
business places. The following year, with mushroom-type growth, 
the village had between two hundred fifty and three hundred 
residents. 

One of the big needs of the village was a gristmill. A group of 
residents pooled their resources to the extent of $1,000 to be used 
toward the acquisition of such an enterprise. Several parties showed 
interest but, in 1877, a team named George Shackleton and a man 
named Bennett of Clam Lake (now Cadillac), stated that if an 
additional $200 could be secured they would build. The money 
was raised and a mill erected on the little creek just north of the 
village. The old dam still stands and the pond still holds a fine 
head of water. Production of good quality flour came from twin 
stones and a place was open for a third if the demand was sufficient. 
It was never installed. 

Churches, societies, clubs, and fraternal organizations were a 
part of the community. 

The story of Sherman, however, is not in its rapid growth and 
its place as a community center and county seat. It is the story 
of its struggle for existence and to remain the county seat of Wexford 
County. 

The first battle flag was waved in 1872 during the annual meeting 
of the county board of supervisors. It was during that meeting that 
Supervisor Hollister introduced a resolution to remove the business 
from Sherman to Clam Lake, a bustling village in the near center 
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of the county which later became Cadillac. The resolution was 
defeated by a vote of four “yes” and five “no”. 

Thus was the die cast for a battle of “no holds barred” which 
was destined to last ten years. 

In 1873 Hollister again renewed his efforts and his resolution 
was defeated by a vote of three to six. 

The first evidence of political intrigue was displayed in 1873 
when the township of Cleon, formerly a part of Manistee County, 
was attached to Wexford. This move was accomplished by virtue 
of a petition, circulated in Manistee, requesting the change. The 
messenger assigned to the petition related his methods later and 
stated that he would go into a bar, order a round of drinks for 
everyone, and whip out the printed petition. Most of his obligated 
guests signed without reading. The first annexation was declared 
unconstitutional and it wasn’t until late in 1873 that the state 
legislature finally approved the move. It remained a part of Wexford 
County until 1881 when it was returned to Manistee. 

On June 14, 1876, two resolutions were presented to the board 
of supervisors for the removal of the county seat. Supervisor Wil- 
liam Kelley proposed, again, the change to Clam Lake, and Warren 
Sherman, supervisor from Cedar Creek Township, asked that it be 
established at Manton. Both resolutions lost in a tie vote: eight to 
eight. 

In March, 1877, a telling blow was struck by Clam Lake, the 
village grew up and took on the status of a city. The name was 
changed to Cadillac and gained three more votes on the board of 
supervisors. 

Action was taken immediately by residents in the northern part 
of the county. They began the official formation of four new 
townships to counteract the additional power of the Clam Lake 
group. 

The new townships, with area taken from already established 
political boundaries, were to be known as Westside, Wheatland, 
Dover, and Sherman. 

To speed the formation of these new townships before the three 
new votes in Cadillac proved disastrous, a special meeting of the 


board of supervisors was called for March 30, 1877, for official 
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approval of the new districts. Fearing the board members from 
the southern part of the county would invoke stalling tactics, a 
rule was adopted that no member would be allowed to speak on 
the matter more than once. Thus, under a type of gag rule, the 
new townships were organized. 

The session was a hectic one. The board recessed at 7:00 P.M. 
and a special meeting was held by the board members from the 
northeast portion. The result of this special, closed session was 
held secret until the board reassembled for its evening session. This 
meeting, it was later disclosed, was a hassle over the proposal to 
move the county seat to the village of Manton. The Sherman 
supervisors would not yield and the Manton board members threat- 
ened to reconsider the resolution which created four new town- 
ships. 

Manton made good the threat and, when the meeting reopened, 
called the resolutions, one by one, back to the table. When a pro- 
posal to move the county seat to Manton was brought up, the 
supervisors saw that they had been playing with fire by alienating 
the Sherman vote. An effort was then made to take the resolu- 
tions from the table but an immediate motion was made to adjourn. 

S. S. Fallass of Clam Lake, later a circuit judge, took the floor 
during the squabble and began a discourse on his reason for vot- 
ing as he did. His speech was a pioneer version of a modern fili- 
buster. He droned on and on, read extracts from the state con- 
stitution and from state statutes. He declared that he would see 
Sunday’s sun rise before he would admit the new townships. At 
10:00 p.m. he sent out for supper which he ate between bursts of 
oration. 

He said he would yield the floor for no motion except a motion 
for immediate adjournment. He won his point and the meeting 
was adjourned. The new township proposal went by the board 
with the exception of the town of Sherman, which was approved. 

Even with the new township of Sherman approved by the board, 
there was difficulty in getting a supervisor seated because of an 
arbitrary attitude on the part of the county clerk who refused to 
call his name. The clerk claimed that the township was illegal. 
Sherman residents took the matter to circuit court and won a seat 


on the board. 
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A new twist to the county seat battle was introduced in 1877 
when a resolution was presented that would move the county seat 
to Dayhuff Lake, the geographical center of the county. Dayhuff 
Lake (now Meauataka) was an unsettled area and the lake, at 
that time, was “drying up.” This resolution died on the table. S. 
S. Fallass introduced a similar resolution in April, 1877, and it was 
defeated by a tie vote of nine and nine. 

In June 1877, the supervisor from Cedar Creek township intro- 
duced a resolution to move the county seat to Manton. Again a 
tie vote, nine to nine, killed the proposal. 

In 1878 the village of Sherman saw the tide of battle go against 
it when a proposal to move the county seat to Manton received the 
needed two-thirds vote of the board of supervisors, thirteen to six. 
However, when it came up for ratification by the people of the 
county, in April 1879, it was defeated by a vote of nine hundred 
seventy-one against and two hundred ninety for the change. 

Then Cadillac residents, under the leadership of Col. Thomas J. 
Thorp, rallied around a decision that getting the county seat away 
from Sherman would be a first step in getting it to Cadillac. 

In essence, Col. Thorp said to the Manton people, “You intro- 
duce another resolution to move the county seat to your village 
to test the good faith of the people of Sherman and we will be 
as loyal to you as they have been.” 

Accordingly, on October 13, 1881, the seventeenth resolution was 
introduced regarding the location of the county government. 

When the roll was called sixteen supervisors voted for the change 
and two against. The residents of the north portion of the county 
had reached a conclusion that they might better fall in with the 
move to Manton or they would see the courthouse, eventually, 
moved to Cadillac. Cadillac residents felt that, once they had the 
issue on the move, it would be only a matter of time when they 
could win their battle of having it changed to the Clam Lake site. 

Between the time of the action of the board of supervisors and 
the ratification by the people, Wexford County was a hotbed of 
barter for votes. Old-timers relate that physical combat was com- 
mon in every section of the county and enemies were made be- 
tween families, friends, and fellow workers. 
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When the matter finally came to a vote of the people it was car- 
ried overwhelmingly in favor of Manton. The county was 1,255 
for and 146 against. Sherman had lost the county seat. 

The story of the removal of the county records from Sherman 
to Manton was not a tale of love and marriage. The residents of 
the Sherman region were unhappy and, while there are no written 
records of the conflict, stories are still told of “knock-down-drag- 
out” fights in saloons and in the woods. 

But Manton couldn’t be smug in her victory. She was destined 
to be the county seat for only a short time. 

Even before the county records could be well settled in Manton, 
a new resolution was introduced before the board of supervisors. 
It was the eighteenth such resolution having to do with the county 
seat. The resolution, in this instance, was referred to the commit- 
tee on towns and counties and never reported out. 

Now Cadillac residents went to work in earnest. Taking a leaf 
from the history of the Sherman scrapbook, they proposed to split 
up townships to give them an advantage of more votes on the 
board. Six new townships were proposed. Henry May of Cadillac, 
was elected to the legislature and he was successful in getting 
Cleon Township returned to Manistee County. It had served its 
purpose and its removal from Wexford would lessen the northern 
strength. 

May also was successful in getting the township of Sherman 
“disorganized.” This move gave Cadillac two less votes to oppose 
any move they might now make in moving the county seat. 

Sherman retaliated by efforts to organize two new townships but 
the courts ruled the towns illegal. 

The six new townships organized in the Cadillac area were 
Copley, Kysor, Garfield, Lindon, Long Lake, and Nelson. 

While the matter of the formation of the new townships was 
still in committee, Supervisor J. R. Bishop of Cadillac offered the 
nineteenth resolution on the county seat location. 

It was put to a vote of the board members and the balance of 
power was expected to defeat the resolution. When the ballots 
were counted it was found that there was exactly a two-thirds ma- 
jority in favor of moving the county capital to Cadillac. The de- 
ciding vote had been that of the supervisor from Liberty Town- 
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ship, adjoining the village of Manton, who had voted for the re- 
moval. No one ever knew why. 

The newly proposed townships in Wexford were now declared, 
by the committee, to be “fatally defective” in their organization and 
to have no legal existence. They were no longer needed. 

At the April election, 1882, the people of Wexford County ap- 
proved the change by a vote of 1,363 to 636 and at break of day 
on the morning following the election a train arrived in Manton 
to remove the records. 

The volunteers who accompanied the special train, though, were 
not prepared for the resistance they were to meet. The Cadillac 
men said the reason for the unseeming haste was to avoid the ex- 
pense and delay of injunction proceedings which Manton had 
threatened. Manton rallied sufficient forces to turn back the “in- 
vaders.” 

Undaunted, the train crew and volunteers returned to Cadillac, 
recruited camp men and mill hands to a force of about one hundred 
fifty combat-minded individuals. Fortified with a few bottles of 
“beverage” they returned to Manton and succeeded in removing the 
county records. Oldsters recount it was a pitched battle. 

In 1903 John Wheeler, publisher of the Sherman Pioneer, com- 
piled a history of Sherman and her fight to retain the county seat. 
In his work he recounted a few of the items of intrigue and cor- 
ruption which took place during the decade of struggle. 

“At times it [the fight] had been very bitter, and its inner history 
would reveal a vast deal more of corruption than it is worthwhile 
here to portray,” he wrote. 

Wheeler wrote of a few of the instances where evil practices 
were used. 

One was the occasion when the change of one vote would have 
taken the county seat from Sherman. A supervisor was approached 
with an offer of ten dollars if he would vote with Cadillac. The 
supervisor agreed to the deal and took the ten dollars. When the 
roll was called at the next meeting he told what had happened 
and named the supervisor who gave him the bribe. There was 
talk of arrests and bribery but nothing came of it. 

Again, $300 was offered a Sherman supervisor. He was promised 
that his farm would be purchased at a good price and a house and 
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lot secured for him in Clam Lake (Cadillac) if he would favor 
the southern faction. He was also to be furnished protection from 
violence after he voted. In an unguarded moment the supervisor 
told the wrong person who, in turn, told the county clerk, and the 
deal fell through. 

For a number of years there was bitterness between the people 
of Cadillac and the people in the northern part of the county. 

As years have passed, however, residents in all parts of the county 
have come to realize that the Cadillac location has made it con- 
venient for more people in the county. It is rare, indeed, that 
the broken noses, bruised knuckles, and injured feelings are re- 
membered. 

The old sidewalks in Sherman are overgrown with sod and the 
jail has rotted to the ground. The courthouse, used for a school 
for some time, was razed, and three fires, the last one in 1912, re- 
moved all of the business places. 

It can be said that no village ever fought harder to live. Not 
until 1912 when the Sherman Pioneer issued its last paper with 
the headline “Last Visit,” could she be called dead. 











Wayne State University 


Sanders F. Rosenblum 


WaYNE, THE NEWEST OF MICHIGAN'S STATE UNIVERSITIES, this year 
celebrated its ninetieth birthday. It traces its lineage deep into the 
nineteenth century to the early post-Civil War years and the found- 
ing of the Detroit Medical College in 1868. 

Established in the wake of war, when wounded and convalescent 
veterans were still an all too familiar sight on the streets of Detroit, 
the medical college arose in response to the urgent needs of a rap- 
idly-growing city. Like the university of which it was to become a 
part, it emerged out of necessity and grew organically with the De- 
troit and Michigan communities. 

In 1868, Detroit, its population approaching 75,000, was a bustling 
lake port metropolis, and even before the era of the automobile it 
was an expanding industrial center. 

Yet until 1866 Detroit depended for medical care on a single 
major hospital, St. Mary’s, on Clinton near St. Antoine, founded 
in 1845 by the Sisters of Charity. On New Year's Day, 1866, 
however, Harper Hospital, occupying a group of frame buildings 
erected originally by the federal government for the care of wound- 
ed veterans, opened its doors for the first time. With its free dis- 
pensary for the poor, it offered obvious opportunities for the city’s 
younger physicians to gain practical training and experience. 

Recognizing the need of a medical school for training the phy- 
sicians necessary to staff Detroit’s new hospital, a group of five prom- 
inent Detroit doctors, led by Dr. Theodore A. McGraw, proposed 
the new school. 

Professional training in medicine as in other fields, during the 
early post-Civil War era, was still a rather casual affair. Doctors 
studied as apprentices to practicing physicians. Would-be lawyers 
still “read law” in the offices of practicing lawyers; and teachers 
began their professional lives with little or no advance instruction. 

With two buildings leased from Harper Hospital, the Detroit 
Medical College in November, 1868, offered a preliminary course 
of instruction, and in February, 1869, began its first regular semes- 
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ter of classes for a group of advanced students. At commencement 
exercises that June, thirty-eight students received degrees. 

Located in the midst of the city and closely affiliated with two 
major hospitals, the Detroit Medical College from its beginnings 
offered clinical facilities which only a large city could supply—fa- 
cilities of a kind which the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor 
was unable to provide. 

In 1885, the Detroit Medical College merged with the Michigan 
College of Medicine, a Detroit competitor founded in 1879. From 
this joining of rivals issued the Detroit College of Medicine which 
opened its first regular session September 23, 1885, in a building 
formerly owned by the Michigan College of Medicine on the corner 
of Gratiot Avenue, St. Antoine, and Catherine Streets. By 1885, 
this new college of medicine had affiliations with St. Mary’s, St. 
Luke’s, and Harper hospitals. It operated its own ambulance serv- 
ice and had an eye and ear infirmary. Accident and emergency 
cases were frequently treated in the presence of students before the 
patients went for further treatment to one of the general hospitals. 

In the decade before the turn of the century, the Detroit College 
of Medicine reflected the city’s medical needs in its rapidly expand- 
ing curriculum, adding a coeducational department of pharmacy 
and a department of dental surgery. A department of veterinary 
surgery was opened in 1891, to which the facilities of the Detroit 
school of anatomy and scientific horseshoeing were added in 1895. 

World War I brought severe problems to the college in the form 
of decreased enrollments and loss of faculty members, many of whom 
served on the staff of the 36th Base Hospital in France, organized 
by the college itself. Because of its increasing difficulties, the col- 
lege in 1918 asked the Detroit board of education to assume re- 
sponsibility for the school. It became the first medical school in the 
nation to be controlled by a city board of education. 

By 1933, the Detroit board of education found itself with half 
a dozen individual colleges under its control. In 1933, they became 
the Colleges of the City of Detroit, renamed Wayne University 
in January, 1934, and today the ten schools and colleges have be- 
come Wayne State University. 

Throughout the thirties and World War II, the college of med- 
icine consisted of three buildings on Wayne’s downtown campus. 
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But the Second World War and the accompanying expansion of 
Detroit and Michigan brought the state’s need for increased medical 
education facilities to the attention of the Michigan legislature. 
Even though Wayne was still a municipal university in 1951, the 
legislature voted funds for construction of a new medical science 
building. 

Today, ninety years since its founding, the college of medicine 
of Wayne State University remains in the heart of industrial De- 
troit. A half-mile east of Detroit’s downtown business area, the 
Wayne medical campus today is part of the Detroit Medical Cen- 
ter, along with the Kresge Eye Institute, Detroit Receiving Hos- 
pital, and the Lafayette Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic. Like its prede- 
cessors, Wayne's college of medicine continues to make use of 
the medical training grounds offered by the metropolis which it in 
turn serves. 

Although its current capacity is only seventy-five entering stu- 
dents a year, Wayne and its predecessor medical schools have since 
1868 supplied the state with about a third of its practicing doctors. 

In 1868, Detroit's superintendent of public schools, Duane Doty, 
established several training courses for student teachers. Those in- 
itial courses were to evolve into the Normal Training School, found- 
ed by J. M. B. Sill, when in 1881 the Detroit board of education 
ruled that future teachers be given a year of formal training beyond 
high school. By 1920, the normal training school had evolved into 
the Detroit Teachers College, which in 1933 became the college 
of education of the new university formed by the Detroit board of 
education. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, a number of junior college 
liberal arts courses were first offered in the evening in the Central 
high school building (now Wayne’s Old Main). By 1917, the 
courses were organized into a two-year program to form the Detroit 
Junior College. In 1923, the curriculum was expanded into the 
four-year City College of Detroit. During the twenties, new col- 
lege curricula sprang up in pharmacy (1924) and law (1927). 

With the colleges of medicine and education, these individual 
colleges under the Detroit board of education joined to form a uni- 
versity, The Colleges of the City of Detroit. Because of this cum- 
bersome title, the institution was renamed the next year in honor 
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of the Revolutionary War hero, General Anthony Wayne. By 
1945 Wayne University had added engineering, the graduate school, 
nursing, business administration, and social work to form Wayne's 
ten schools and colleges. 

Just as the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery by 1918 
could no longer as a private institution meet its increased responsi- 
bilities to the burgeoning Detroit community, so Wayne University 
itself in the years following World War II was fast outgrowing the 
‘role of a municipal university (and the ability of Detroit alone to 
support its expanding activities). 

Wayne's contributions to higher education in Michigan were 
becoming increasingly state-wide in scope and influence. In Feb- 
ruary, 1955, Governor G. Mennen Williams appointed a study 
commission headed by University of Michigan President Emeritus 
Alexander G. Ruthven to study Wayne's role in Michigan higher 
education. 

Out of the Ruthven committee survey came a proposal to make 
Wayne a major state university. The legislature acted and on July 
1, 1956, Wayne University became Wayne State University. Today 
Wayne is in the midst of a three-year transition from a municipal- 
ly-operated university under the Detroit board of education to full 
state status. In 1959-60, the state will assume full financial re- 
sponsibility for Michigan’s newest state university. 

To its new role as a state university, Wayne applies the tradi- 
tions of its nineteenth century forebears in its efforts to meet 
the new and increasingly complex needs of twentieth century 
Detroit and Michigan. 

At the June commencement ceremonies of the City College of 
Detroit in 1926, guest speaker Dr. Alfred Henry Lloyd, professor 
of philosophy and dean of the University of Michigan graduate 
school, spoke a word of advice which Wayne State University 
continues to follow in 1958. 

“Don’t shut your doors and windows,” he said. “Open them, 
and let the smoke and noise and grime come into your halls of 
learning. Keep alive your contacts in the living community in which 
you are located. You occupy a unique position. Don’t keep your- 
self behind cloistered walls in the academic tradition, but become 
a part of this great liberal industrial center of Michigan.” 








Kuyper’s Visit to America in 1898 
Dirk Jellema 


EurOPEAN IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNirep States are always of in- 
terest, and sometimes of significance. This present note is concerned 
with a visitor who has so far escaped the notice of American 
historians: the Dutch politician and intellectual Abraham Kuyper, 
who became prime minister of the Netherlands three years after 
his trip to this country in 1898. Kuyper is of special interest to us 
here because of the attention he paid to the Dutch immigrants 
in Michigan. 

Kuyper was one of the more significant figures in the post- 
Napoleonic history of the Netherlands. As a theologian, he helped 
revitalize Dutch Calvinism. As a church leader, he led a mass 
exodus of “real Calvinists” from the state church. As a politician, 
he built up the Netherlands’ first mass party, the (largely Calvinist) 
Antirevolutionary party, which, in coalition with the Catholic party, 
was able to end the long Liberal dominance in Dutch politics. This 
coalition controlled Dutch politics during the first half of the 
twentieth century. As a social thinker, his Calvinist Christian 
Democratic outlook inspired much of the excellent Dutch system 
of social legislation.! 

It was in 1898 that Kuyper visited the United States and the 
Dutch settlements in western Michigan in connection with an in- 
vitation to lecture at Princeton. He gave a running series of impres- 
sions of America and of the Dutch settlements in the editorial 
columns of his two periodicals, De Standaard and De Heraut, and 
these were collected and published the next year as Varia Americana 


(Amsterdam, 1899). A third of the book is devoted to the Dutch 


1There is little on Kuyper in English. See, however, the author’s “Abraham 
Kuyper’s Attack on Liberalism,” in The Review of Politics, 19:472-85 (1957) 
and J. VanderKroef, “Abraham Kuyper and the Rise of Neo-Calvinism in the 
Netherlands,” in Church History, 17:316-34 (1948). The best biography in 
Dutch is that of Kasteel, in Abraham Kuyper (Louvain, 1938). For the social 
and political institutions set up by Kuyper’s Calvinism, see M. Fogarty, 
Christian Democracy in Western Europe, 1820-1953, xv, 301 (Notre Dame, 
1957); he calls it “in many ways one of the most instructive political, social 
and economic movements to be found anywhere in the Christian world.” 
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in Michigan, and the rest to sometimes rather shrewd comments 
on America in general. We shall cover first these general remarks 
on America, then the treatment of the Dutch settlements in western 
Michigan, and finally Kuyper’s thoughts on the future of the 
American experiment in democracy. 

Kuyper begins his series of editorials with some remarks on the 
American working class — his party in the Netherlands was at the 
time attacking the Liberal party as a pawn of the rich. Kuyper 
saw America, as will be noted below, as greatly influenced by Cal- 
vinism Ci.e., Puritanism), and he was thus happy to point out to 
his Dutch readers that the American worker was much better off 
than the Dutch worker was under Liberal government. “The ‘lower 
class,’ as we would call it, simply does not exist in America.” 
There is none of the “bitter pauperism of the back streets” which 
is so common in the Netherlands, and Europe in general. Wages 
are high, by Dutch standards. Everyone eats meat fairly regularly; 
even the unskilled laborer has a respectable standard of living; and 
the skilled laborer lives in a roomy and well-built house. 

American society is much less class-conscious than Dutch (and 
European) society. There is little servility. There are no third- 
class seats reserved for working men, and no special type of clothing 
associated with the lower economic classes. Both men and women 
in the working class are generally well-informed on political issues, 
and often take an active part in political life. 

Many Europeans, continues Kuyper, seem to view any such social 
equality of the classes with alarm, and feel that it must necessarily 
produce a lawless and brutalized society. But, in fact, it has the 
opposite effect. In Amsterdam, class-conscious as it is, the police 
are dressed and armed “like a corps of Janissaries”: but in New 
York the police wear simple uniforms and keep their weapons con- 
cealed. Kuyper draws his Christian Democratic moral: when all 
social classes are treated as men created in the image of God, they 
will act with dignity.? 

2Abraham Kuyper, Varia Americana, 2-12, 40-45 (Amsterdam, 1899). 
Kuyper also comments on the status of the American farmer, who has been 
blessed with an abundance of land. There is still free land to be had, and one 


important effect of this has been to make agricultural labor costly, and hence 
spur mechanization. 
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There is, however, in a very real sense of the word, a lower class 
in America. This is the Negro. The evil effects of slavery still 
poison race relations in the United States. The poor Negro still 
retains the “half groveling manners of slavery,” while those few 
who have made money adopt “the insolence of the parvenu.” The 
practices of the white slave owners before the Civil War, when 
good-looking Negresses were purchased as mistresses for the planters, 
have produced a natural reaction since the war: the Negroes want 
to mix, as free people, with the whites; and this, in turn, has 
produced lynch law on the part of the whites. All in all, says 
Kuyper, the Boers of South Africa, who have allowed neither slavery 
nor racial intermarriage, have a much better record in race relations.® 

The intense energy and vitality of American life impressed 
Kuyper, as it did most European visitors. He notes especially the 
achievements in construction work and transportation, describing 
the metropolitan skyscrapers, the speedy rebuilding of Chicago after 
the fire of 1871, and the efficient organization of railway transpor- 
tation. He also comments on the great vitality of the American 
newspaper. Almost every town has its own newspaper, and cities 
have two or more. The efforts put forth to cover the news quickly 
are amazing — though much of this energy is devoted to reporting 
scandal after scandal, rather than important current events. The 
newspapers’ costs are paid for primarily by advertising, unlike 
European papers. “In America, nobody will buy anything without 
first seeing it advertised,” says Kuyper.* 

American family life attracted Kuyper greatly; he saw it as re- 
flecting Calvinist influence, via Puritanism. Family ties are strong. 
American women have as their ideal the huismoeder or family 
woman, rather than the sophisticated woman-of-the-world. The 
woman rules in the household, but she does not dominate her 
husband; there is, rather, a separation of spheres of authority. 
American women do most of their own housework, contrary to 
European practice. All social classes have, by and large, the same 


8Kuyper, Varia Americana, 5-12. Kuyper has in mind the patriarchal ee 

of Paul Kruger’s Boers; even so, this is somewhat rose-colored. In the Dutc 

East Indies, op policy was more “liberal” than that of the Liberals, favor- 
an 


ing religious social autonomy; compare footnote 1 above. 
4Kuyper, Varia Americana, 23-28, 32-38. 
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set of ideals for family life. The children are much closer to the 
parents than is usually the case in Europe. There is little of the 
English idea of “nursery education.” The children are recognized 
as active participants in family life, and indeed — it sounds strange 
to European ears—the parents often “speak with a boy or girl 
of twelve as with their equal, and pay close attention to their ideas.” 

Kuyper’s reactions to American religious life were more mixed. 
He himself was an able theologian as well as a politician, and was 
also a church leader who had led an exodus from the state church 
in the Netherlands. He notes with approval that there is no state 
church in America, and holds that this explains much of the 
strength of the American churches. He comments on the general 
respect for religion in America; an atheist, for example, has little 
chance of being elected to office. And the government itself is com- 
mitted to religion in a broad sense, as is shown by the prayers given 
at the official opening of Congressional sessions. 

For better or for worse, the churches mingle much more in the 
life of the local community than is the case in Europe. The churches 
sponsor, for example, not only political action against prostitution, 
but also dancing classes, boxing lessons, and the like. While some 
of this activity is excellent, a good deal of it is due simply to com- 
petition for members. As such, it is probably self-defeating, for no 
church can be a better entertainment center than the schools, for 
example. Competition for members is due in large part to the often 
unnecessary division into separate denominations, which in many 
cases has little doctrinal reason, but simply reflects European national 
divisions. Despite all the energy of American churches, many Ameri- 
cans don’t attend, even if they have (as most do) some sort of belief 
in Christianity.® 

The Dutch immigrants to the United States, and especially the 
Dutch immigrants in western Michigan, thus live in a society where 
the opportunity for influence is great.’? Indeed, says Kuyper, the 


5Kuyper, Varia Americana, 38-44. 

6Kuyper, Varia Americana, 120-67 for his comments on religious life. 

7For the West Michigan Dutch, Henry Lucas, Netherlanders in America 
(Ann Arbor, 1955) and Dutch Immigrant Memoirs (Seattle, 1955) supersede 
earlier works. See also Amry Vanderbosch, The Dutch Community in Chicago 
(Chicago, 1927) for a useful comparison, and William Schrier, Gerrit ]. 
Diekema, Orator, (Grand Rapids, 1950) for the area’s political life in the 
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Dutch have already contributed much to the United States. Motley® 
and others have traced the Dutch contribution to American political 
forms, for example. In the United States, Dutch descent is honored, 
and a Dutch name is an advantage in politics. A strong religious 
background is an asset rather than a liability. Indeed, the Puritan 
impact on American social life has been strong. What chances are 
there that the nineteenth-century immigrants will be able to carry 
on and expand this influence? 

Dutch immigration to the United States has been in two waves, 
broadly speaking. And there are at present two groups of “Dutch- 
Americans.” The earlier immigration goes back to colonial days — 
New York was originally New Amsterdam — and centered in the 
East. The descendants of this earlier group are generally today of 
the upper classes, economically and socially. The second wave came 
during the nineteenth century and centered in western Michigan. 
These people were generally from the lower classes in the Nether- 
lands. There is thus, in general, little mixing between the two 
groups. Kuyper estimates that there were about a quarter million 
immigrants or first generation Americans of Dutch descent in the 
United States in 1899.9 

The immigrants to western Michigan, continues Kuyper, were 
driven primarily by a desire for religious freedom: freedom to 
worship according to the evangelical Calvinism which had led them 
out of the Calvinistic state church in the Netherlands, and exposed 
them to state interference and oppression. Under the heroic leader- 
ship of Albertus C. Van Raalte, they settled in the wilderness, and 
conquered difficulty after difficulty. Van Raalte’s concern — a Cal- 
vinistic concern — for the “development of the people” is shown 


early twentieth century. Various articles in Michigan History have dealt with 
the subject: Gerrit Van Schelven, “Michigan and the Holland Emigration of 
1847,” 1:72-96 (October, 1917); Gerrit J. Diekema, “Holland Emigration to 
Michigan, Its Causes and Results,” 1:97-108 (October, 1917); Henry Beets, 
“Dutch Journalism in Michigan,” 6:435-44 (October, 1922); Henry S. Lucas, 
“The Beginnings of Dutch Immigration to Western Michigan, 1846,” 6:642-74 
(December, 1922), and “Dutch Settlement in Michigan, 1850-1940,” 31:380- 
81 (December, 1947); and notably Paul Honigsheim, “Religion and Assimila- 
tion of the Dutch,” 26:54-66 (Winter, 1942); Marten ten Hoor, “The Dutch 
Colonists and American Democracy,’ 31-353-67 (December, 1947); and 
William Schrier, “Gerrit J. Diekema, Orator,” 31:367-79 (December, 1947). 
8John Lothrop Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic (New York, 1856). 
®Kuyper, Varia Americana, 60-65, 80-90, 110. 
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by the fact that an academy for higher education was started only 
three years after the first settlement in the wilderness. 

The main institution which gave the immigrants social cohesion 
was their religion: Calvinism, and, hence, the church. The intel- 
lectual leaders were clergymen. Even the colleges set up by the 
immigrants — Hope and Calvin — bore the stamp of the church. 
This meant that the development of the immigrant community 
was in the hands of the clergy, and that any drive for influence on 
the American scene would have to come from the clergy.’® 

It can hardly be enough regretted, therefore, that the immigrants 
soon split into two religious groups. One group stayed with the 
Dutch Reformed Church; another group formed the Christian 
Reformed Church. The cause of the split was the question of 
Masonry — which the Christian Reformed denounced as anti- 
Christian — and various questions as to the proper use of church 
discipline. 

In the Netherlands, says Kuyper, we know only a Masonry which 
is closely tied in with Liberalism and the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion. In the United States, however, Masonry is not openly anti- 
Christian. Indeed, many people view it as a semi-Christian 
organization. The ultimate fruit of Masonry is always non-Chris- 
tian, of course; but the whole question is very different in the United 
States than in Europe. Hence it is to be hoped that this religious 
split can be healed. Indeed, “we do not doubt that the day shall 
not be far off when these two groups, one in their common origin, 
shall again unite religiously.” Such a union would greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the immigrant group in dealing with America." 

Another question which has disturbed the immigrants and ham- 
pered their full effectiveness is the question of language. Dutch 
is still widely used. Until recently, it was the normal language 
used in the home. There are, at present, some twenty Dutch- 
language publications for the use of Dutch-speaking immigrants. 


10Kuyper, Varia Americana, 70-78. Kuyper in the Netherlands started 
(1880) a Calvinist university, which was supported by a society and was a 
“Free University,” free of church or state — 

11Kuyper, Varia Americana, 78-88. This union has not taken place, of 
course. There has recently been some revival of interest in it: compare the 
(Christian Reformed) Reformed Journal, 1956-1957, which has run various 
articles by G. Stob, giving an unemotional and revisionist account of the split. 
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And, since language is obviously an important element in social 
cohesion, many of the immigrants have felt that Dutch must be 
kept in order to keep the religious and social cohesion of the immi- 
grant group. 

This attempt, however, has run into increasing difficulty. 
Actually, except perhaps for theological purposes, Dutch is less 
used now than it formerly was. Many of the younger generation, 
aroused by the attempt to keep Dutch, have rebelled, proclaiming 
that they are now Americans. For example, a young waiter who 
served us in one place refused to speak to us in Dutch, and ex- 
plained that he had real objections to using a foreign language 
in an American environment. 

It is, indeed, questionable whether Dutch can be used in these 
circumstances for very long. For one thing, the “house Dutch” 
used by most of the immigrants is dialect Dutch. And dialect Dutch 
can hardly be used for cultural purposes. And therefore it can 
hardly compete with English for any great length of time, par- 
ticularly in an environment where all kinds of social pressures 
are acting in favor of English. 

What advice should be given the immigrants? There is no doubt 
in Kuyper’s mind. If they attempt to keep Dutch, and force the 
younger generation away from English, Dutch will be a dead lan- 
guage in two generations. And, along with this, Dutch culture 
and history will have vanished also. The immigrants must, as soon 
as possible, take English as their first language. The young can 
not be forced to keep Dutch. Attempts at force will arouse a reaction 
which will “throw out the baby with the bath,” and turn against 
the Dutch heritage. 

Does this mean that the immigrants should give up this heritage? 
Or will be forced to give up this heritage? By no means, says 
Kuyper. It is one of their “highest duties” to keep the valuable 
elements in their heritage. They have a contribution to make 
to America by keeping their heritage. But how, then, can this 
be done? Kuyper has several specific suggestions. 

One or more of the American universities should teach Dutch 
language, history, and literature. This can be done either by the 
wealthier immigrants arranging for privately endowed chairs, or 
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(especially in Michigan) by immigrant political action directed 
at the state universities. 

Similar measures should be taken in those communities, especially 
in western Michigan, where many of the high-school students are 
Dutch or of Dutch descent. It is “a great mistake” that in Grand 
Rapids, for example, the high schools have no courses in Dutch 
history or literature. Even in grade schools, something can be 
done. The “Christian schools” set up by the immigrants can do 
much with the Dutch heritage; and even in public grade schools, 
optional work in Dutch could be given. 

All such instruction should be in English, for that will be 
the language of the younger generation. Much can be done in 
the home. And this must be in English. A good Dutch history 
in English is badly needed, and translations of Dutch literature 
into English. An American society for Dutch history would be 
a worthwhile thing to have in western Michigan. The Dutch 
language should be kept—but primarily among the educated classes, 
not among the common people; the situation should be the reverse 
of what it is now.!? 

The Dutch immigrant community could, if properly educated, 
exert a good deal of political influence in America, and especially 
in Michigan. We must beware, says Kuyper, of applying European 
standards to American political life. The Democratic party is, 
historically, the defender of the French Revolution; and yet many 
Roman Catholics, staunch anti-Revolutionary people, are Demo- 
crats. But, nevertheless, it would seem that the Republican party, 
historically Whig, would be the party most attractive to the 
Calvinist immigrants. The Republican party has departed a great 
deal from the historic principles which made it great. Perhaps 
the best contribution the immigrants could make would be to 
try and revive, first on a local, then on a state, and finally on a 
national level, a Republican party committed to the principles 
of liberty which it in theory stands for.'* 

Kuyper concludes with some general remarks on American 


12Kuyper, Varia Americana, 90-118. 

18Kuyper, Varia Americana, 120-22. Kuyper, by 1919, judged the Repub- 
lican party to be the party of plutocracy, though “we should honor our his- 
torical relationship with them.” 
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political life, and potential dangers to the American experiment 
in democracy. He tells his Dutch Calvinist readers that, just as 
America is a noteworthy example of democracy in action, so also 
it presents clearly some of the dangers to democracy which are 
inherent in democratic systems, and which must be carefully 
guarded against. 

One dangerous tendency is the tendency towards the over- 
organization of political parties. This is illustrated in the American 
“spoils system” and the boss rule which goes along with it. In the 
state of New York, for example, Tammany Hall, originally a 
party organization, has become no better than a group of “respectable 
bandits.” The two candidates for governor in the New York 
elections—both of Dutch ancestry, as Kuyper notes—were Theodore 
Roosevelt and Augustus Van Wijk; but the real political power 
behind them was in the hands of the party bosses, Thomas Collier 
Platt and Benjamin Barker Odell. Such bosses collect money for 
campaign expenses and have state-wide organizations to get out 
the vote. Wall Street, for example, contributed heavily to Roose- 
velt’s campaign, and Roosevelt must clear his appointees with 
Platt, and so on. The spoils system is a grave potential danger 
to American democracy, for it produces a “bureaucratic proletariat” 
dependent on the bosses for their livelihood. 

The drift towards imperialism in McKinley's government, and 
in America at large, is also dangerous. American intervention in 
Cuba can perhaps be justified, but annexation of territories is 
sheer imperialism, and shows how the Republican party is betraying 
the ideals it should stand for. Imperialist sentiment exists primarily 
in the large cities, and the whole reason for American expansion 
in the Far East is a selfish one, promoted especially by West Coast 
industrialists seeking new markets for their products. 

As might be expected from Kuyper’s Christian Democratic out- 
look, he saw especially one great danger to the future of the United 
States. This, he says, is the increasing materialism of American 
life. The dollar exerts more and more influence. Wealth, regardless 
of how it is gained, is increasingly worshipped for its own sake. 
A new aristocracy is rapidly emerging in the land of democracy: 
an aristocracy of wealth. Materialism and mammon-worship extend 
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to all classes. The labor unions, as well as the capitalist trusts, 
are materialistically minded, and interested in the dollar first of all. 
So far, this materialism has been restrained by religion, as is shown 
by the huge amounts given to charity. If and when this religious 
influence weakens, materialism will become a very grave and 
perhaps insurmountable obstacle to the further development of 
American democracy.’ 

So Kuyper ends his impressions of America, and of the west 
Michigan Dutch, as they were in 1898. He returned to the 
Netherlands, threw himself again into Dutch politics, and after 
his Calvinist-Catholic political coalition won a smashing victory 
in the elections of 1900, became prime minister. The coalition 
he built up dominated Dutch politics for the next fifty years. 

His remarks are interesting, even when wrong. His predictions 
of a religiously united west Michigan Dutch community exerting 
a strong and independent influence on Michigan and America 
were far too optimistic. The Michigan Dutch, by and large, have 
either become assimilated or isolated. But, Kuyper might say, 
this is true in large degree because the Kuyperian analysis of the 
situation was little heeded by the immigrants. 

14Kuyper, Varia Americana, 130-85 for remarks on ponies. See Fam 16, 
= 53, w ere Kuyper defends a high tariff policy as pany dae e workers; per- 


 ¥ iheneed by Dutch conditions, where “business” was largely commercial, 
thus free-trade in tariff policy. 














The Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
and its Sculptor, Randolph Rogers 


Millard F. Rogers, Jr. 


MICHIGAN CLAIMS AS HER OWN A SCULPTOR who was not born 
in this state, a man who remained here no more than nineteen 
years, and one who lived the majority of his years in a foreign 
country. Randolph Rogers came to Michigan with his parents 
between 1829 and 1833, when the area was not yet a state, and 
he lived in Ann Arbor until leaving for New York City in 1848.1 
At an early age he entered the bakery of Daniel W. and Calvin Bliss 
in Ann Arbor as an apprentice and was employed there before 
he went to work in his brother's flour mill in Jackson.2 Employ- 
ment in dry-goods stores in Ann Arbor and New York City 
occupied the future sculptors time in 1845-1848, and he left 
for Italy in 1848 intending to study with a recognized master. 
The subsequent years evidenced the meteoric rise of Randolph 
Rogers as a skilled, sensitive artist. Commissions for statues and 
monuments were pressed upon him; his fame grew, and he 
became one of the most prominent sculptors in the nineteenth 
century. 

Midway in his career, Randolph Rogers, who always regarded 
Michigan as his home, submitted a design for a Civil War com- 
memorative monument to be erected by the people of Michigan. 
And from his studio in Rome the bronze statues and the plans 
for the granite foundation of the memorial came forth in the 
course of five years. The monument’s early history and the 
involvement of Randolph Rogers are interesting episodes in the 
career of this sculptor and in certain post-Civil War developments 
in Michigan. 

1Lorado Taft, The History of American Sculpture, 159 CNew York, 1924). 
See also Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Edited by J. G. 
Wilson and J. Fiske, 5: 309 (New York, 1888). 

2E. Cora DePuy, Song Rogers, Reminiscences of the Great Sculptor,” 


Detroit Sunday and News Tribune, February 17, 1895. The brother, John 
Rogers, built this four mill in 1841. 
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In 1861, soon after the first Battle of Bull Run, in which two 
Michigan regiments participated, a plan was originated to honor 
the state’s soldiers and sailors who served in the war by erecting 
an appropriate monument in Detroit. The fulfillment of the 
plan was eventually realized when a granite and bronze structure 
was placed in Campus Martius, an open square in downtown 
Detroit across from the City Hall. The suggestion was made by 
one of Michigan’s outstanding citizens, Judge Benjamin F. Witherell, 
who served as president of a hurriedly formed monument committee 
composed of Charles C. Trowbridge, James W. Tillman, Colonel 
Electus Backus, and Henry A. Morrow.* The committee’s function 
of devising a plan for the financing, design, and erection of the 
memorial was quickly postponed, however, for the duration of the 

ar. After the termination of hostilities in 1865 and as Michigan’s 
veterans returned home, the Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment Association was formally organized and presented with the 
first $10,000 subscribed to the memorial. 

The association’s membership had changed by this date, and it 
now included John Owen, Thomas W. Palmer, John Robertson, 
James F. Conover, and Judge Witherell.4 Meeting with the 
interested public on August 31, 1865, in the Young Men’s Hall in 
Detroit, the committee proposed that a monument be erected and 
financed by voluntary contributions. This plan was eagerly adopted 
and new officers were elected to begin the project.5 For two years 
money was collected by various clubs, agencies, and auxiliary 
associations in the state; and by February, 1867, the treasurer of 
the committee reported $30,000 in cash on hand and $30,000 
more in “valid subscriptions.” The next step was then taken to 
implement the association’s decision to remember Michigan’s fighting 
men with a monument that would cost $60,000. 

A small advertisement in the Detroit Free Press, February 28, 


3Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. 

4Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. 

5Detroit Daily Post, a? 9, 1872, 1. The association’s officers were: 
= Judge Benjamin F With therell; vice-president, General Henry A. 


Aorrow; treasurer, James W. Tillman; auditor, John Owen; secretaries, Thomas 
W. Palmer and James W. Romeyn; executive committee, Charles C. Trow- 
bridge, J. Owen, Henry P. Baldwin, Henry N. Walker, James F. Conover, 
Charles I. Walker, William A. Butler, Austin Blair, E. H. Thompson of Flint, 
and Sullivan M. Cutcheon of Ypsilanti. 
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1867, announced that the Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment Association would receive suggested designs from sculptors 
that were submitted prior to June 15, 1867. Also appearing in 
the same issue of the newspaper was a brief article discussing the 
proposed designs, stating in part: “We hope our home artists will 
not fail to submit designs to the committee. We understand that 
the artist, Randolph Rogers, now in Rome, has expressed a wish 
to submit a design.” The honors and financial remuneration for 
the fortunate sculptor who would receive the commission for 
the monument would be great; therefore, it is not difficult to 
imagine the vigorous competition for the reward and acceptance 
of a design. By the tenor of the article accompanying the first 
advertisement for the competition, it may be assumed that Randolph 
Rogers had either been contacted prior to the publication of the 
official announcement or the article’s author was aware of the 
sculptor’s talents and state affiliation. Evidently any contact would 
have been in keeping with the association’s desire to particularly 
attract sculptors from the state of Michigan, and Randolph Rogers 
assuredly was the state’s outstanding artist at that time. 

By June 28, 1867, designs or sketches had been received from 
eighteen sculptors in America and Europe, and the competition 
was closed. The monument association then met to study the 
proposals in Martin S. Smith and Company’s store, Detroit, where 
a lengthy report was read by the new president of the group, C. C. 
Trowbridge, and a decision was soon made. “After the introduction 
of the artists to explain their designs the matter was fully dis- 
cussed, and by a vote the committee decided upon the plan offered 
by Randolph Rogers, Esq.”? The winning design was accepted 
unanimously, and, although some of the sculptors interested in 


6Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. The eighteen sculptors submitting 
designs were: J. S. Earle of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; J. W. Coombs of Malone, 
N. Y.; Garrett Barry of Boston, Mass.; Charles W. Pratt and James M. Andrews 
of Maine; George Hess of New York, N. Y.; Mr. Texton of Bay City; Thomas 
Loring (?); W. Lloyd of Detroit; James G. Patterson of Newport, R. I, 
T. T. Jones of Cincinnati, Ohio; Julius McCahers of Detroit; J. A. Jackson 
of Florence, Italy; C. F. Fuller of Florence, Italy; Mr. Coully of Florence, 
Italy; and Randolph Rogers of Rome, Italy. 

™ Soldiers’ Monument,” Palmer Scrapbook, no. 4, p. 97, in the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 
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the project were evidently in attendance at this meeting to present 
their plans, Rogers was not included among them. 

A letter from C. C. Trowbridge to Professor Henry S. Frieze 
of Ann Arbor, written June 29, 1867, only one day following 
the meeting to select the design for the monument, stated: 

I was satisfied Rogers excelled all others, and took care to get the 
directors to agree, after a trial by ballot, to record the yeas and nays on 


final vote. It was a handsome tribute to him, that vote. When he comes 
we will arrange the details.® 


And Randolph Rogers did come, in September, 1867, when a 
contract was concluded between the association and the sculptor.® 
An article in the Detroit Weekly Post, April 13, 1872, describes 
that meeting and the contract agreements: 

Mr. Rogers afterwards visited Detroit, and laid before the board a pro- 
posal, in detail, of the cost of the architectural part, and of each statue 
and ornament, leaving it optional with the trustees to employ him to 


furnish only the statues or do the whole work; the gross sum for the 
statues being $50,000, and for the whole work, $74,000. 


The sculptor was engaged by the association to execute the 
entire monument, and it was agreed to pay Mr. Rogers $58,000, 
holding the remaining $16,000 until required by him and payable 
on his demand. The monument was to be constructed of granite 
and golden bronze, following the submitted design, and positioned 
on a plot of ground selected by the monument association. Much 
discussion and debate on the selection of a site had preceded 
the signing of the contract, and a cornerstone for the memorial 
actually had been laid July 4, 1867, in East Circus Park, Detroit. 
A location in Campus Martius or in the intersection of Woodward 
and Jefferson Avenues had been the first choice, but the Detroit 
Common Council refused the request to occupy either of these 
sites. However, in the autumn of 1871, permission was finally 
granted to the association to place the monument in Campus 
Martius on a plot approximately fifty-one feet square, where it 
stands today.’° 


8Henry S. Frieze file in the Michigan Historical Collections in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

®Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. 

10Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. 
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During the last few months in 1871 but before April, 1872, 
the work on the granite foundation and structure progressed at 
the Campus Martius location. The granite blocks of the monu- 
ment, totaling 227 tons, were quarried and shaped in Westerly, 
Rhode Island, by James G. Patterson and shipped to Detroit. 
Fitting perfectly into position “without the necessity of using a 
single chisel,” the foundation for the bronze statues was erected 
by Alexander Chapoton." 

The monument rises to a total height of fifty-six feet and is 
composed of a series of large and small pedestals and a central 
core. Topping the lowest pedestals are defiant eagles with spread 
wings. Four statues, each nine feet in height, occupy the monu- 
ment’s central area and tower over the passers-by; these figures 
are representative of three branches of the United States army 
(infantry, artillery, and cavalry) and the navy. Although in a 
standing position and grasping weapons or an identifying tool 
of their service, such as an artilleryman’s swab, the figures are 
reposeful and meditative. Their mood is more exteriorized than 
that of the four allegorical figures which are seated on higher 
pedestals and positioned below the figure of “Michigan.”!?. An 
Amazon figure, symbolic of Michigan and the inhabitants of that 
territory, surmounts the work. Striding forward with upraised 
shield and sword in hand, she is an interesting blend of Indian 
and classical warrior; feathers are plaited in her hair, and a 
tomahawk is thrust into her belt. And, while the other bronzes 
are static in pose, Michigan is contrastingly alive and vigorous 
in her stance. 

Placed on the sides of the granite shaft are bas-relief portraits 
of Abraham Lincoln, David G. Farragut, Ulysses S. Grant, and 
William T. Sherman; the arms of the state; and a plate bearing, 
it appears, a variation of the national seal. Directly below the 

11Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. 

12Detroit Free Press, July 20, 1881. The four allegorical figures (Victory, 
History, Emancipation, and Union) designed by Randolph Rogers for the 
monument were not put in place until July 19, 1881, and the structure was 
completed. These four statues, according to the contract of 1867, were to cost 
$16,000. This sum was not collected nor paid by the time of the monument’s 
unveiling, April 9, 1872, resulting in the deletion of the four pieces from the 


ensemble. i By 1872 Randolph Rogers had been paid $58,000. This entire 
amount hdd been collected by private subscription and accrued interest. 
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crowning figure and facing south is the monument’s inscription: 
“Erected by the people of Michigan in honor of the martyrs who 
fell and the heroes who fought in defense of liberty and union.” 
The bronze surfaces of the structure, statues and reliefs, have 
become softened and mellowed by their exposure to the elements, 
and a moss-green patina now adds color contrast to the gray granite. 

The monument association and the public were pleased with the 
results of Randolph Rogers’ endeavors. A newspaper reporter wrote: 

As to the manner in which our distinguished artist has executed his 
work, the trustees can only express themselves in terms of entire ap- 
probation. It has come to their knowledge from various sources, that as 
the statues have been finished at the Royal Foundry at Munich they have 
successfully been the objects of admiration to all tourists, and have 
received the highest encomiums from distinguished artists. Mr. Rogers 


has considerably exceeded the limits of his contract in adding four bas- 
reliefs where only two were specified.'% 


The day of the parade and unveiling ceremonies at the monu- 
ment, April 9, 1872, dawned pleasant and clear after a stormy 
night. Crowds poured into Detroit from most of Michigan’s cities 
and towns, and special trains brought marchers and veterans from 
many points. The city was decorated with banners and flags for 
the occasion. The holiday aspect was enhanced by various military 
groups forming to march in the parade scheduled to begin at two 
p.M. and by the presence of Generals George A. Custer, Philip H. 
Sheridan, and Ambrose E. Burnside, heroes of the Civil War. 
A great military parade was to form and march through downtown 
Detroit prior to the unveiling and dedication services at three P.M. 
at the speaker's stand.14 Promptly at that hour, the assembled 
crowd was called to order by C. C. Trowbridge, who introduced 
the officials and participants of the program. A prayer was offered 
by Reverend Daniel C. Jacokes, the 5th Infantry Regimental Band 
played “Michigan, My Michigan,” Governor Henry P. Baldwin 

18Detroit Weekly Post, April 13, 1872, p. 5. 

14Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. The marchers included: Ist In- 
fantry Band; a battalion of the Ist Regiment, U. S. Infantry; Detroit Light 
Guard; National Guard (Detroit members); Porter Guard (Ann Arbor); 
Adrian Light Guard; Tecumseh Zouaves; Monroe Light Guard; Coldwater 


1. a Guard; Jackson Light Guard; Hudson Light Guard; and various Masonic 
lodges, fraternities, and marching societies. 
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Unveiling of Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, April 9, 1892 
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made a few remarks, and the monument was accepted with Masonic 
rites by Henry Chamberlain. A long oration was then delivered 
by Austin Blair, and the “Warriors Prayer’ was sung by the 
United German Singing Societies prior to the actual unveiling.'® 
During the speeches and throughout Mr. Blair’s oration, rain fell 
and dampened the crowd, bunting, and the flags draped over the 
tall structure in the center of Campus Martius. 

The covering of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument was elab- 
orately contrived and rigged from wires strung between a telegraph 
pole and the belfry of the old City Hall. Above the pennants 
and halyards surrounding the base of the monument, an arch 
of flags was positioned to cover the uppermost statue, Michigan. 
Immediately following the singing of the “Warrior’s Prayer” and 
the sounding of a trumpet signal, the flags which covered the 
monument slowly began to part and fall away. The Ist Infantry 
Band played a dirge, and the City Hall bell tolled until the monu- 
ment was uncovered. Three brisk drum rolls preceded the playing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” the troops then presented arms, 
and an artillery salute was fired. The chaplain of the 8th Michigan 
Volunteers, Reverend George Taylor, delivered the benediction 
which was to end the ceremonies. However, an item not listed 
on the program received the greatest cheer from the crowd and 
properly concluded the services. Because the flags were wet, they 
did not completely fall away from the Michigan statue and the 
face of that figure remained covered for a time. A sailor from the 
crowd daringly scaled the monument and released the flag which 
allowed the structure to stand clear and unconcealed. Spontaneously 
cheering this impromptu act, the crowd then slowly began drifting 
out of the square. 

While still a new ornament on the Detroit scene, the Michigan 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument received much praise and favorable 
comment. Indeed, an eminent historian of American sculpture, 
Lorado Taft, considered the work to be a superior piece from 
Randolph Rogers’ hand.!® Although some nineteenth century 


15Detroit Daily Post, April 9, 1872, p. 1. 
16] orado Taft, The History of American Sculpture, 170. 
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appreciations of the monument were replete with flowery words!" 
and more recent criticism may be contrastingly disparaging, any 
thoughtful criticism must ultimately be rendered with due con- 
sideration for the times and the tastes of the people. 

The work reflects the sculptor’s desire to combine symbolic 
forms and realistic models into a pleasing plastic arrangement 
that would dramatically honor Michigan’s Civil War veterans. 
Majestic in size and message, the monument probably was praised 
more for these qualities than for its aesthetic importance and 
sculptural handling, yet it was erected at a time when numerous 
mediocre and unimaginative treatments of the Civil War monu- 
ment were being placed in town and city squares. Although 
Randolph Rogers’ artistry is best exhibited in his single pieces 
of marble statuary, the Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
illustrates his constructive talents for creating an impressive memorial. 

17™The Soldiers’ Monument,” in the Detroit Post and Tribune, July 26, 
1881, p. 4. “Viewed as a whole, everything falls well into line, and naught 
of undue protuberance or projection offends the eye . . . Unchangeable, how- 
ever, will remain its sentiment, which, hid in the artist’s work, elevates the 
work itself above its master. Randolph Rogers has preached a sermon to the 


eye, and through the eye to the heart, as enduring as bronze and as eloquent 
as dead heroes and his own skillful art can make it.” 











Michigan News 


THE LIFE AND CAREER OF Daniet A. Knaccs were recalled on Jan- 
uary 26, 1958, at an impressive ceremony in the Monroe city hall 
dedicating a memorial plaque to Mr. Knaggs who died on August 
26, 1957. Born in Maybee, Monroe County, in 1887, Mr. Knaggs, 
as a successful businessman, mayor and city treasurer of Monroe, 
commissioner of the state department of labor and industry, and 
state representative from Monroe County, added greatly to the 
record of the historic Knaggs family of Ohio and Michigan, a 
record which forms a part of the history of the northwest. Fol- 
lowing an invocation by the Rev. John Bradner of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Monroe, Rene Germani, master of ceremonies, expressed 
his appreciation to those who had come “to pay tribute to one who 
made history for and in Monroe. Dan Knaggs was a simple man 
and for that reason he would want this to be simple.” 

Daniel A. Knaggs had a firm belief in the basic principles of 
early American democracy. This belief led him to take a firm stand 
for the maintenance of law and order during the Little Steel Strike 
of 1937 in Monroe. James Torbic, head of Republic Steel’s Mon- 
roe plant at that time, recalled in a letter of tribute the many times 
Mr. Knaggs “was called on for counsel, assistance, and difficult 
decisions. He never side-stepped any issue. He was ever-ready to 
give all he had. He was the champion of all of the people.” One 
of Mr. Knaggs’s prized possessions was a copy of Boot Straps, the 
autobiography of Tom Girdler, chairman of the board of directors 
of Republic Steel at the time of the 1937 strike, which Mr. Girdler 
had presented to Mr. Knaggs with the inscription, “To a great 
American.” 

Another letter of tribute read at the ceremony was from Theodore 
P. Ryan, member of the Michigan workmen’s compensation appeal 
board, who was a law clerk in the department of labor and industry 
under Mr. Knaggs. He wrote of the courageous way in which 
Mr. Knaggs “met every challenge and test of faith” during his 
term as commissioner. From the state house of representatives came 
a resolution of sympathy upon the death of Mr. Knaggs together 
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with a letter of transmittal from Norman E. Philleo, clerk of the 
house, who stated that such resolutions were one small way in which 
legislative bodies could “express their appreciation of having been 
associated with a good and loyal public servant.” A _ resolution 
from the Monroe city commission expressed that body's sorrow at 
the loss of “a beloved and respected citizen who possessed, among 
others, the spirit of charity, friendliness, and the ardent desire to 
be of service to his fellow man,” and who “during his years of pub- 
lic service . . . always conducted himself nobly and fulfilled the 
offices of trust in an honest and exemplary manner.” 

Following the reading of these tributes a number of Mr. Knaggs’s 
friends spoke on aspects of his career with which they were most 
familiar. George Householder of Erie, who had been the eighth 
grade teacher of Daniel Knaggs, recalled the early years of Mr. 
Knaggs and particularly the years which he spent as a school teach- 
er in country and small town schools in Monroe County. He got 
his first taste of the mercantile business, together with banking, 
under the able tutelage of a former lieutenant governor and busi- 
nessman, the late John Strong, Democrat of South Rockwood, where 
he was general manager of Mr. Strong’s holdings. 

JS Gray, publisher of the Monroe Evening News, in his remarks 
on the business career of Daniel Knaggs, declared that he “was one 
of the comparatively few independent merchants” who adjusted 
successfully to the twentieth century’s revolutionary changes in 
merchandizing methods. “It was said of him when I came to Mon- 
roe that he had outchained the chains in adapting his grocery busi- 
ness to the new methods of buying and selling.” As Monroe’s may- 
or, Mr. Gray stated, one of Mr. Knaggs’s “major achievements . . . 
was his leadership in establishing business management in city 
government.” As a result of his efforts centralized purchasing and 
centralized administration were made a part of the city government 
and the disconcerting factor of ward politics was banished. When 
the nation-wide steel strike of 1937 threatened to bring disorder 
and violence to Monroe, Mr. Gray recalled, Mayor Knaggs, with 
characteristic courage, successfully dealt with the situation in a 
fashion which brought “both him and the community into national 
prominence.” 








DANIEL A. KNAGGS 
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Among the other participants in the memorial program was Or- 
rin P. Barron, Monroe attorney, who spoke of some of Daniel 
Knaggs’s other accomplishments as a public servant and especially 
the reputation he always had as “the workingman’s friend.” Dr. 
Lawrence A. Frost, past president of the Monroe County Historical 
Society, called attention to the great interest which Mr. Knaggs 
had in history which sprang in part from his natural pride in the 
distinguished history of his own pioneer family. He read extensive- 
ly the lives of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and other national political leaders and made many trips to 
see their birthplaces and other historical places associated with their 
lives. Mr. Knaggs’s lifelong interest in problems of all people was 
emphasized again in the remarks of Mrs. Haywood Covington and 
Mrs. L. V. Covington who told of his constant willingness to give 
assistance to the Negro population of Monroe. When they needed 
a church, Mrs. L. V. Covington recalled, she went to see Mr. 
Knaggs, and “he told me to get a permit and he started the fund to 
buy the land and build the building of our Second Baptist Church.” 
Mrs. Haywood Covington told how he contributed to the building 
of the Carey Chapel in the Baptist Church and “placed the Holy 
Bible on the altar, something that will be a Beacon Light for those 
traveling along life's way.” 

The dedication ceremony was attended by a large crowd which sat 
in reverent attention throughout. Ushers were Olin Longworth 
and Gene Hall. 

Mrs. Knaggs unveiled the plaque. The inscription, which was 
prepared by JS Gray, Professor Karl Zeisler of the University of 
Michigan, and Dr. Lewis Beeson of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, reads as follows: 


DANIEL A. KNAGGS (1887-1957). Mayor of Monroe, 1934- 
1939. Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industry, 1939- 
1941. City Treasurer, 1952-1954. Member, Michigan House of 
Representatives, 1943-1945. Descendant of one of Michigan’s 
oldest families, enterprising merchant and civil servant of dis- 
tinguished record in municipal, county, and state government. 
Carried on the tradition of his family by supporting the right as 
he saw it. His courageous efforts to maintain law and order 
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during the steel strike of 1937 gained national attention. Imbued 
with the true spirit of patriotism and a love of his fellow-man he 
devoted himself with rare faithfulness to civic righteousness and 
progress. 


The plaque was presented to the city of Monroe by Thurman 
Hill who thanked the friends of Daniel A. Knaggs who had made 
it possible by popular subscription. Mayor Milton J. H. Knabusch 
accepted for the city the plaque which now hangs on the main 
floor in the foyer of the city hall. The ceremony concluded with 
the benediction by the Rev. Bradner. 


Continuing its policy of the past two years the Michigan Histori- 
cal Commisison dedicated thirteen of its historical markers during 
Michigan Week, May 4-10. These dedications were made part of 
the Michigan Week observances in the cities and counties in which 
the markers are located. The markers dedicated were: Muskegon 
Log Booming Company in Muskegon, Lake County in Baldwin, 
Yankee Springs Inn in Yankee Springs Recreation Area of Barry 
County, Lapeer County in Lapeer, Gogebic Iron Range in Bessemer, 
Ford Airport in Dearborn, Cereal Bowl of America in Battle Creek, 
The Fruit Belt in Benton Harbor, Lumbering on the Huron Shore 
in East Tawas State Park, First State Prison in Jackson, Logging 
Railroads in Clare County on US-27, Michigan’s Interurbans in 
Ypsilanti, and Sault Ste Marie in Sault Ste Marie. As of the end 
of May sixty-three markers have been erected. By fall there will 
be approximately one hundred erected. 


The Michigan Historical Commission would like to be notified 
of the anniversaries and centennials of schools, churches, villages, 
cities, industries, and other organizations. 











Book Reviews and Notes 


The Frontier Years, L. A. Huffman, Photographer of the Plains. 
By Mark H. Brown and W. R. Felton. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1955. 272 p. Bibliography, index, and 
illustrations. $10.) 


American photography did not come into its own until the decades 
after the Civil War. There were many pioneers in the field: Mathew 
Brady and his colleagues who captured the spirit of the Union armies; 
William H. Jackson, W. H. Illingworth, and S. J. Morrow who braved 
the wilderness and Indians to recapture the early frontier. 

Laton Alton Huffman was another of America’s great photographers 
of the West. The story of his life is the theme of one of the best 
pictorial histories to appear in print for some time. It is more than 
just a biography or a collection of pictures, however. The authors, 
Mark H. Brown and W. R. Felton, have told the story of frontier 
days in Montana; of the impact of white civilization upon the In- 
dians; of the reckless slaughter of the great buffalo herds; of the com- 
ing of white settlers; and the building of frontier towns. From a col- 
lection of 1200 of, Huffman’s negatives, the authors printed a selection 
of 125 photographs to supplement the text. They had access also to 
the rich collection of personal papers of the famous photographer. 

L. A. Huffman was born October 31, 1854, in Castalia, Iowa. From 
boyhood he was driven by an urge to go westward. Having learned 
the photography business from his father, he left Iowa at the age of 
twenty-one and opened his own studio in Postville, North Dakota. 
Three years later he was hired by the United States army as post pho- 
tographer at Fort Keogh at Miles City, Montana. 

For Huffman, who had a sense of the historic, this was an ideal 
spot, since Miles City was a typical “wild” frontier town. The mili- 
tary forces were rounding up the hostile Indians and putting them in 
reservations, and new settlers were pouring into Montana Territory. 
Huffman captured this panorama with his camera. He photographed 
the buffalo herds, the soldiers, the town scenes, the roundup, and, above 
all, the Indians. Sometimes he had to go into hostile Indian villages to 
get his pictures. On one occasion he smuggled the famous Sioux chief. 
Rain-in-the-Face, from a military encampment in a delivery wagon. 
After taking numerous photographs of the famous warrior in full re 
galia, Huffman smuggled the chief back to the military camp. Although 
reprimanded for this ruse by General Nelson Miles, Huffman had the 
satisfaction of getting rare photographs of this well-known Indian. 
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The text is well documented; and the book contains extensive notes 
on the photographs, a bibliography, and an index. 

The authors are to be commended for their excellent work. The 
Frontier Years is regional history at its best. 


Wayne State University Puitie P. Mason 


Life at Greene's Corners. By Clarence Wilson Greene. (Meador 
Publishing Company, 1956. 147 p. Index. $3.00.) 


In Life at Greene’s Corners, Clarence Wilson Greene describes his 
boyhood and youth on a pioneer farm near Lapeer. It’s relaxed narra- 
tive, permeated by the sense of family solidarity, interdependence, and 
sturdy self-reliance traditionally attributed to the arch-typical American 
rural household of the latter part of the nineteenth century. In retro- 
spect, life at Greene’s corners seems to have provided that sense of 
warmth and security, and that faith in the eventual triumph of good 
and the everlasting continuity of life that is to be felt in the Laura 
Ingalls Wilder stories for young people about this same period in 
American history. 

Mr. Greene limits his discussion to his formative years, ending the 
book with his departure from the homestead, and appears to restrict 
himself to incidents still vivid in his own memory. Thus he begins his 
book with the year he was six, rather than with the details of his birth. 
Tasks and activities unfamiliar to most young people of today are lov- 
ingly described in painstaking detail: bread baking, candle-making, 
churning, barn-raising, berry-picking, the clearing of fields, planting 
and harvesting, schools, games, home-made toys, working days and 
holidays in seasonal progression. Clarence and his brother, Jessie, ap- 
pear to have been a pair of healthy, active, eager boys who collected 
their full quota of fun and excitement, information, bruises, broken 
bones, callouses and aching muscles. Perhaps the main reason one 
thinks of this as a book for young people, is the way that Mr. Greene 
manages, without being sanctimonious, to avoid describing in detail 
how to get into mischief! 

For the young, then, the book can provide a vivid and happy de- 
scription of a way of life now to be known only by hearsay; for their 
elders the nostalgic awakening of memoirs. 


Michigan State Library Maser Grannis 


A special library price of $2.00 per copy for public libraries can 
be had by ordering directly from the author at 4568 Carnegie Street, 
Wayne, Michigan. 
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Bay County Past and Present. Centennial Edition. By George 
E. Butterfield. (Bay City, Board of Education, 1957, 242 p. 
Illustrations, maps, index.) 


Bay County Past and Present is a revised version of a history pub- 
lished in 1918. It covers historical happenings for over a hundred years 
and provides the reader with general geographical data in addition to 
historical background. 

Paul W. Briggs, superintendent of Bay City public schools, in the 
Preface states, “The purpose of this publication is to provide students 
of the Bay City public schools with an authentic, accurate, and inter- 
esting history of their county. It accurately tells the story of the first 
hundred years of Bay County and preserves for future generations 
many facts, legends, and incidents which might otherwise be lost.” 

This history starts with a presentation of geographical background. 
Subsequent chapters deal with early settlement, development of busi- 
ness and industry, government, and social and cultural activities in Bay 
County. It has many maps, valuable reproductions of early prints, and 
excellent photographs—all chosen to enrich the materials presented in 
the written history. An index provides a key to the contents of the 
book. Excellent reference materials are mentioned at the ends of chap- 
ters to encourage the reader to further exploration. 

This history will undoubtedly serve as a valuable source of informa- 
tion for Bay County students and residents. It will also draw readers 
from other parts of Michigan and other states. It is a book which could 
well be a part of each school’s historical reference library. Students 
and teachers will find the sections dealing with physical features of our 
state, effects of great glaciers, temperate zones, and native life and 
vegetation helpful reference material. 

Even though this publication was written for the Bay County area 
in particular, there is much information that is general enough in na- 
ture to apply to almost any part of Michigan. ‘Teachers of young 
children who are learning about Michigan history will find the book 
helpful for teacher reference. Older students will be able to use the 
publication for reference themselves, since the book is easy reading 
and since the illustrations chosen do such a fine job of supplementing 
the historical writing. ‘Teachers will find valuable help when the illus- 
trations are shown to classes with the aid of an opaque projector. 
Adults will find the history delightful reading. Those who are not 
residents of Bay County will be interested in learning about the sim- 
ilarities and differences in community developments. 

Michigan history will be made richer because of this work of George 


Butterfield. 
Grand Rapids Lornettra OrttT 
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Revolution in America: Confidential Letters and Journals, 1776-1784, 
of Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. 
Translated and annotated by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf. (New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1957. xvi, 640 p. 
Illustrations, index. $9.00.) 


The reports of a man who could convince himself that “everyone 
trembles at the thought of such despotic power” as was vested in the 
American Congress of 1778 may well deserve some attention — although 
hardly because of the qualities of “significance” and “astuteness” which 
editor and publisher allege. At all events, over 500 pages of observa- 
tions made by him during the War of the Revolution have now been 
made available to the public. 

Writer of the running account was Major Baurmeister, adjutant 
general with the forces of Hesse-Cassel, one of the half dozen German 
principalities that hired out soldiers to the British. Recipient was Baron 
von Jungkenn, lord high chamberlain and (after 1780) minister of 
state at the Court of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. These reports 
constitute about one third of the collection known as the Von Jungkenn 
Papers, now in the possession of the William L. Clements Library of 
the University of Michigan. Judging from the editor’s description and 
the facsimile sample of manuscript reproduced opposite page 304, the 
task of translation must have been a formidable one. Even though the 
German idiom occasionally protrudes in the form of non-idiomatic 
English, all who have occasion to use this journal are in the editor's 
debt for having delivered them from the original. 

It would be unfair to cite only one of the major’s varying judgments 
on the puissant assembly which he still pictures in 1780 as ruthlessly 
exacting taxes from an oppressed populace (p. 335). Two years later 
(p. 507) he finds: “The members of Congress are afraid of this bar- 
barian, who has succeeded in having only petty and insignificant men 
elected to Congress from the several provinces. The president and 
secretary of Congress owe their offices to his influence and must blindly 
agree in order to retain their posts.” The “barbarian,” of course, was 
General Washington, about whom Baurmeister had earlier recorded 
Cp. 168) that “praise is not unique; everyone is captivated by this 
general.” 

Fortunately there is more on these pages than capricious and gossipy 
remarks about the enemy. At one point or another the account touches 
on most phases of the war. Illness and homesickness, indecision and 
frustration, callousness and pathos, heroism and disgrace, celebration 
and deprivation, sectionalism and patriotism, starvation and inflation, 
atrocities and atrocity stories, splendor and squalor, blood and death, 
victory and defeat — some of all this is reflected here. But informative 
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vignettes are buried under layers of trivia. Extensive jottings on military 
matters deal with that which is either familiar, inaccurate, or so ex- 
cessively minute than an estimate of its accuracy must be left to spe- 
cialists in the field while harboring suspicions about its importance. 
Editorial efforts, beyond the point of translation, are confined to a 
preface, an introductory statement of twenty-six pages under the heading 
of “the Hessians and the Revolution,” and footnotes to the text. The 
latter are devoted largely to identification of places or people rather 
than to analytical or critical commentary, and occasionally they repeat 
information given elsewhere in the same volume. 

Large contributions to the history of the Revolution will not be found 
on these pages. Much of what they convey either demands no further 
documentation or does not command attention. Some of it requires 
correction. Local color and human interest are the saving graces. When 
the Hessian officer trespasses beyond these bounds his observations are 
far from “keen” or “shrewd”, as we are asked to believe. Often he 
reveals more about himself than about the events of which he is writing, 
as in his final judgment (p. 590) of the Revolution: “North American 
liberty has no limits whatever. Everything that wickedness is capable 
of is being perpetrated by this profligate people. The result must be 
inevitable ruin.” 

Those who choose a selective approach to this material will find the 
index useful. 


Purdue University Wa ter O. Forster 


The War of 1812 in the Old Northwest. By Alec R. Gilpin. (East 
Lansing, The Michigan State University Press, 1958. 262 p. 
Bibliography, illustrations, and Index. $6.50.) 


Professor Gilpin’s The War of 1812 in the Old Northwest is a modern 
attempt to synthesize the various elements which composed the military 
campaigns of the War of 1812 in the “Old Northwest.” Beginning with 
the Tippecanoe campaign in 1811, he follows the various marches, 
victories, and defeats of the myriad of military units to the end of the 
war. This in itself is a feat of historical campaign and organization 
of no small proportion. That it is, on the whole, well done attests to 
Mr. Gilpin’s skill in handling the materials he had at hand. 

Nothing new is presented to the reader in this current essay of the 
War of 1812. As a matter of fact, much is omitted which would have 
added not only color and emotion, but also much-needed clarification 
in a number of instances. Fundamentally the drawback of the volume 
is the lack of sufficient basic research. A cursory glance at the footnotes 
and bibliography brings this into bold outline. Complete omission of 
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such fundamental materials as the Isaac Shelby, Thomas Worthington, 
and Duncan McArthur papers in the Library of Congress; the Return 
Jonathan Meigs, Jr. Papers of the Ohio State Library; and numerous 
other well-known items leave the reader, at times, with a feeling of 
superficiality when what he wants is solid history. This is especially 
evident in the treatment of Meigs, in the discussions of military organi- 
zation and lines of march, and in a variety of other instances in which 
details would have made an important contribution to the narrative. 

Likewise one must offer criticism on Mr. Gilpin’s use of place names. 
The greatest violation in this respect is the designation of the Maumee 
River, which he usually calls the Miami, though, in fact, it was never 
known by this simple name: Omie, Miami of the Lake, Maumee, but 
never only Miami. At other times there is some confusion when only 
a last name of an individual is used and the individual not otherwise 
clearly defined (Dickson, p. 196; Dixon, p. 198). 

The War of 1812 in the Northwest, however, is a readable synthesis 
sufhcient for the purposes of the general reader. While there are a 
number of small errors, there are apparently no significant ones. While 
the volume surpasses the contemporary McAfee history in clarity and 
organization, it lacks the wealth of data of the latter. 

Above all, Professor Gilpin’s volume makes it quite evident that the 
War of 1812 in the Northwest is an important phase of our national 
history and deserves better treatment than it has been accorded thus 
far. We should have hoped that a number of important phases of the 
war, such as militia training, public opinion, Indian menace, etc., would 
have been more critically and exhaustively treated. That they were 
not only emphasizes the need for further research and study. 

While the War of 1812 in the Northwest is not an authoritative 
monograph, it happily points the way toward a re-examination of old 
materials and the necessity for the use of new ones in the hands of 
current and future historians. That this volume has been produced 
and published attests to the interest and import of the period it covers 
and should give impetus to more intensive study of this oft over-looked 
but vital phase of the frontier story. 


The Anthony Wayne Parkway Board Ricuarp C. Knopr 








Contributors 


Vivian Lyon Moore is associate professor of German and United 
States history at Hillsdale College. The article, Four in a Row, is an- 
other evidence of her continuing interest in local history which can 
be traced back to 1925 when she contributed her first article to Michigan 
History. 


Eugene T. Petersen writes from a consistent interest in wild life 
matters. His doctoral thesis, “History of Wild Life Conservation in 
Michigan,” portrays some of his research activity. He is director of 
the Michigan state museum. 


John Chavis has been curator of education and metropolitan services 
at the Detroit Historical Museum since 1956. He received the bachelor 
of arts degree from the University of Toledo and the master of arts 
degree from the University of Chicago. 


Leslie D. Lyon spent two years at Olivet College and graduated from 
Ferris Institute. He has been with the Consumers Power Company 
over twenty-five years as an electrical engineer. One of his hobbies is 
lighting and the study of the history of lighting. 


Knox Crooks Jamison is,a Michigan product. He was born in Elsie 
and is a graduate of the high school in Marquette and of Northern 
Michigan College. He has been a teacher in Marenisco, a timber cruiser 
in the Upper Peninsula, a right-of-way engineer in the purchase land 
division of the highway department, and land appraiser for the con- 
servation department. Since 1946 he has been park manager of the 
Porcupine Mountains State Park. 


Al Barnes is a feature writer and photographer for the Traverse City 
Record-Eagle. For years he has been doing research on the Traverse 
Bay region and has written numerous historical articles about the area. 
He has played an active role in the Traverse City Historical Society 
and has done much to publicize the rich historical resources of the 
Traverse Bay region. His book, Vinegar Pie, is being published by 
Wayne State University Press this summer. 
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Sanders F. Rosenblum is a university assistant in the division of press 
and publications and a cooperating member of the faculty in history at 
Wayne State University. He holds a master of arts degree in history 
from Wayne. During his military service he was a specialist in army 
public relations and coauthor of a history of the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Dirk Jellema received the doctorate in history at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1951. Since 1954 he has been an instructor in social 
studies at the Cass Institute of Technology. He has contributed articles 
to the Speculum and to the Review of Politics. 


Millard F. Rogers, Jr. just recently received the masters degree in 
fine arts from the University of Michigan and has taken a position 
with the Toledo Museum of Art. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





